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PROFESSOR WEISHEIT’S EXPERIMENT. 
BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


i 


A BURMESE idol, in a shrine of teak-wood, elaborately carved, 
stood on Professor Weisheit’s table, and seemed placidly to con- 
template his labours. It was the sole companion of the wise man’s 
solitude; and he was in the habit of occasionally addressing 
remarks to it. The idol had never been known to make any 
audible reply : it was made throughout of ebony and ivory, and 
was richly gilded. But the Professor may have had supersensuous 
means of communicating with it : he was in all respects a person- 
age of exceptional attainments and powers. 

The darksome wall-hangings of the Professor’s room, the deep- 
toned Oriental rugs that covered the floor, and the gloomy hue of 
the ancient leather-bound volumes in the mahogany bookcase, 
united to produce a sombre impression, which the single window 
scarcely served to illuminate. This window was set in a broad 
and deep embrasure, panelled with black oak, and shaped above 
in a Gothic arch. It was here that the Professor's table was 
placed, so that a clear light always rested upon it. Sitting at the 
table, in his roomy and fantastically-carved oaken chair, he had 
the light upon his left ; and when he turned to receive a visitor, 
his face was in shadow. ‘The visitor’s countenance, on the con- 
trary, was exposed to the full effulgence of the rays from the 
window; and when to this was added the quiet but awful 
scrutiny of the Professor’s eyes, the visitor was apt to fancy him- 
self little better than a transparency. The Burmese idol alone 
could return Professor Weisheit’s gaze without flinching ; but it 
must not be forgotten that its eyes had the advantage of being 
made of gold enamel, with diamond pupils. 

The Professor admitted the outside world to his privacy 
between the hours of ten and eleven in the morning. How 
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514 PROFESSOR WEISHEIT’S EXPERIMENT. 


he was occupied during the remainder of the twenty-four hours 
no one knew. But—inasmuch as these events occurred more 
than a century ago—I am able to state that he was just then 
conducting researches into the nature of the connection between 
the soul and body. On this particular morning he had been 
dissecting a brain. It was the brain of his intimate and trusted 
friend, Dr. Gedechtniss. The renowned Doctor had died the day 
previous, bequeathing to the Professor the contents of his 
headpiece. The understanding had been that the Doctor, at 
the moment of decease, was to fix his mind strongly upon a 
certain problem which he and the Professor had long been inves- 
tigating. It was hoped that, in the enlightenment which the 
soul receives at death, the changes thus produced i in the ganglion 


cells of the first order would reveal to the Professor the solution 
of the secret. Possibly, no intellectual — thi ut the Doctor 
had ever accom plished was likely to be so fruitful of interesting 


results as was this post-mortem one. 


II. 


Since early dawn the Professor had been at work, and now a 
door opened in the silver face of the tall clock in the corner; a 
little white owl emerged from it and. hooted the hour,—three- 
quarters past nine. ‘The wise man laid down his instruments, 
leaned back in his chair, fixed his eyes upon the idol, and smiled 
thoughtfully. , 

“How simple it is,’ he said, in a quiet tone, “and yet what a 
revelation! We were not mistaken: this key of memory unlocks 
every door. By a few passes, and a word or two, I may cause 
this iron prison of individuality to dissolve, like wax in the furnace. 
And then, what becomes of man, with his pride of personality 
and his laborious edifice of character? The murderer, his hands 
yet dripping with his brother’s blood, may be invested with the 
stainless innocence of an infant. The gross swineherd in his hut 
may, in a moment, enter into all the learning of Aristotle and 
Bacon. Ay,-and the passionate lover, burning but now to lay 
down his life for his mistress’s smile, may, in a breath, turn from 
her with indifference or disgust ; the new-made wife and mother 
deny the infant and the husband that her heart had idolised ; and 
friends smite each other as enemies, and enemies embrace as 
friends. And all because I—by a corollary of the principle that 
my friend Mesmer claims to have discovered—am able to transfer 
from one brain to another the subtle modifications wrought in 
this gray substance by the events and experiences of a lifetime ! 
But can this be the whole mystery of the soul?” 

The Burmese idol answered not. But the crafty grin which 
was stamped upon its features seemed to widen a little, as if its 
ivory and ebony sense of humour were tickled by the question. 
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PROFESSOR WEISHEIT’S EXPERIMENT. 515 

After a pause the Professor resumed, in a graver tone: “ Let 
us not be hasty. Events are nothing in themselves, but only in 
their effects upon the spirit: memory is but the metaphysical 
analogue of time. Each special act or thought is, indeed, 
but the logical laa of all that have preceded it; and, by 
O bliterating or transferring the consciousness of these, the con- 
ditions of the future may be altered. But is there not a force 
or essence anterior to all experience? And can this be annulled 
or changed by alterations of the material on which it acts? If, 
then, this psychic essence be immutable and inaccessible, of 
what avail to vary the outward environment of its action ? Th 
results could be but temporary,—a matter of an hour or a day, 
and then this inevitable soul would b gin to build anew on the 
former foundations and to similar issues. Character is a product 
of spiritual chemistry,—the soul aesitniledinnn its circumstances : 
and, by the chemical law of affinity, the soul assimilates onl; 
what belongs to it. Whatever, therefore, is arbitrarily forced 
upon it effects but a temporary derangement. If in the brain of 
a hero I substitute for his own memory the memory of a coward, 
his next act will still be brave, and not cowardly. 

“And yet, once more, I know not! One must not trust 
overmuch to theory. A few practical experiments would be 
more edifying. And doubtless, amidst the rabble which daily 
resorts to me for the help which (did they but know it) lies only 
themselves, I might find material enough. We will have nothing 
tragic ; a little comedy will do as well. And, in good time, her 
they come!” 


ITI. 


The white owl hooted thrice three times and once more, and a 
heavy curtain which concealed the doorway at the farther end 
of the apartment was thown back. A servant made his appear- 
ance, whose complexion and costume bespoke him a native of 
India. He crossed his hands upon his breast, and stood with his 
head bowed. 

“What is it, Chunder?”’ inquired the Professor, in Sanscrit. 

“May it please your Excellency,’ the other replied, “a young 
maiden seeks audience — you.” 

“Give ear, now, Chunder, to what I shall direct,” resumed the 
Professor. “You will admit to- day four persons, and no more. 
Such of them as are women you will conduct, after the audience, 
to the saloon on the right, and deliver them into the charge of 
the female attendant who officiates there. Let her divest them 


of their garments and clothe them with the black robes of 


meditation, and let her then lead them each into a darkened cell, 
there to await my pleasure. Such of them as are men you will 
conduct to the saloon on the left, and cause them to be disposed 
in like manner. When all is done, let them be brought to the 
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516 PROFESSOR WEISHEIT’S EXPERIMENT. 


Chamber of Incense, where I will await them. Have you under- 
stood me ?” 

“My lord has spoken,” replied Chunder, bowing low. “His 
commands are written upon my soul.” 

“Tt is well,” said the Professor. ‘“ Let the maiden be admitted.” 


IV. 

The slender and graceful figure of a beautiful girl, dressed in 
the picturesque costume of that age and country, now advanced 
timidly between the curtains of the doorway, and paused just 
within the threshold. 

“Come forward, my child, and be seated,” said the Professor, 
kindly ; and when she had taken her place in the chair opposite 
the window, he gazed in her modest and blushing face, and 
added, “ Methinks it is from friends, rather than enemies, that 
you should wish to be delivered. Speak; what is your name 
and errand ?”’ 

“T am called Priscilla,” replied the girl, in a sweet tremulous 
voice, “and [ am very unhappy. ‘There is a man who wants to 
marry me; and, as he is very rich, my parents desire me toaccept 
him. But I care neither for him nor for his money; and rather 
than marry him I would die—unless you can help me!” 

“Ts this man young and handsome?” asked the Professor, 
gravely. 

“No, indeed! He is old and ugly,” she exclaimed: “and he 
grew rich by usury!” 

“ Nevertheless, wealth is a mighty advantage in this world,” 
said the Professor, “and such men as you describe have, ere now, 
found women to marry them, and to love them too.” 

“But it is not only that I don’t love him,” rejoined Priscilla, 
drooping her eyelids and blushing deeply. “I will never marry, 
unless—unless e 

“Unless you can marry the young and handsome man whom 

ou do love, and who loves you.” 

“Qh, that is my trouble! He does not love me,” cried Priscilla, 
hiding her face in her hands and beginning to cry. 

The Professor shook his head. “I fear you have been im- 
prudent. Have you a rival in his affections ?” 

“Oh, and such a rival?” sobbed Priscilla. “ She’s sixty at 
least, and as homely as she can be, if she has got money; and ’tis 
said she snubs him, too! though I don’t see how any one could 
do that.” 

Perhaps the Professor smiled ; but, if so, Priscilla did not see 
it, for his face was in shadow, and she was blinded by her tears. 
Presently he said, “This is all very irregular. I ought to scold 
you and send you home to your parents. However, | will think 
it over, and see whether anything can be done. Meanwhile, go 
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PROFESSOR WEISHEIT’S EXPERIMENT. 517 
whither my servant will conduct you, and act according to the 
instructions you will receive. You will see me again hereafter.” 

Priscilla having vanished, Chunder announced a new visitor. 
This was a man between fifty and sixty years of age, of an aspect 
which could not be called prepossessing. The unkempt oray 
hair bristling round his head, his threadbare coat and small- 
clothes stained with orease and patched here and there, his bony 
and hairy hands, and the pair of heavy silver-bowed spectacles 
that he wore across his coarse and ill-formed features, all com- 
bined to give him a very frousy and unwholesome appearance. 
As he seated himself in the chair, he pulled from his waistcoat- 
pocket a huge horn snuff-hox, and took a great pinch of its 
contents. 

“Whom have I the pleasure of addressing ?” asked the Professor 
courteously. 

“Jabez Hogganuck,” replied the visitor, in a harsh voice. 
“ Born in this town, and always lived here. Raised myself from 
poverty to affluence; and few in this neighbourhood, though | 
say it, can show a better balance at the banker's than I can.” 

“Tf you have already got the best of the world, why do you 
come to me ?” 

“What's the good of money without something to spend it 
on ?” was the rich man’s reply; “and what more sensible thing 
can a man buy than a wife? A man must have a son, too, to 
look after his business when he’s gone. So I’ve taken up with 
a nice, tidy young creature, with a pretty face of her own; spoke 
to her parents, who expressed a proper feeling in the matter ; but 
the girl herself (if you'll believe it) pretends ‘she don’t fancy me ! 
Absurd, of course ; but I take it all girls are absurd, till they get 
sense put into em. SoI have come to you for a bit of advice. 
Forgot to say that there's some young rapscallion whom she 
makes a pretext for refusing me. But that’s all humbug. She 
hasn't the bad taste actually to prefer another man, be he who 
he may, to Jabez Hogganuck !” 

“Ts she the only woman who ever touched your heart ?” asked 
the Professor. 

“To put it in that way—yes. But I might have others for 
the asking. Why, there’s a certain elderly female would give 
her eye-teeth (if she’d got any) to call me husband ; wealthy, 
too. But that’s how it is,—in affairs of this sort a man can’t 
dispense with sentiment. I want the girl and not the widow; 
that’s the short of it. What say you ?” 

The Professor seemed to meditate. “Are you in active 
business ?” he asked, at length. 

“T shall retire as soon as I’ve settled a transaction that has 
bothered me no little. You see I’m charitably disposed, and ’tis 
my custom to make loans to folks in straitened circumstances, 


repayable with a small addition. But some young rake, who has 
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ruined himself and wants to ruin others, came to my office t’other 
day in my absence, and got a thousand dollars through my clerk. 
But I draw the line at ruined men; and | ; should procee .d for 


recovery at once, only, as ill luck w ould have it, I haven’t the 
rogue’s name.” 


“Did he give no receipt ?” 

“Ah! there itis. His receipt got substituted for our memo- 
randum, and that, of course, has my name on it only.” 

“That is unfortunate,” remarked the Professor. ‘‘ But I will 
see what can be done. Step aside, and follow the directions you 
will receive, until I come to you. Chunder,” he added, “take 
charge of this gentleman, and then admit the next visitor.’ 

The figure which now advanced was as distinguished for 


fastidious elegance as Mr. Hogganuck had been for the want of 


it. He was a handsome young man, with blond, curling hair, a 
satin-lined coat, silk stockings, “and silv er shoe-buckles. He held 
between his fingers a gold- -knobbed ivory cane with a silken 
tassel, and from his lace- bordered handkerchief a delicate 
fragrance was dispersed about the room. 

“What do you want with me?” demsnded the Professor, 
rather curtly 

“My name is Florence De Luce,’ said the other, : speaking 
with a slight lisp, indolently tossing back a lock of hair from his 


forehead ; ‘ ‘and, to tell you the truth, my dear Professor, I’m. 


in .a deuce of a quandary. Though I’ve not been more imprudent 
than a young fellow of spirit ought to be, I’ve had the luck to be 
done out of my fortune; and, by way of recov ering myself, l’ve 
been courting a rich widow. But, in order to approac ‘+h her ina 
style befitting my rank and station, I negotiated a trifling loan 
from a usurer hereabouts, who now wishes to recall it, and is at 


this moment in pursuit of me. Thus, not only am I in peril of 


my liberty, but I’m cut off from my widow, who, I fear, will 
interpret my absence to my disadvantage ; the rather, since I am 
informed that I’ve a rival in her affections, whose name I haven't 
learned, but who possesses the one advantage I lack,—unlimited 
cash. Meanwhile, I’m debarred from cashing r my draft; a ] 
beg of you, my dear Professor, either to help me foil this Shy- 
lock, or, at least, aid me to capture the widow.” 

“Is the widow your only salvation? Would no other lady 
accept you, poverty and all?” 

Mr. Florence De Luce sighed. “As a man of the world, my 
dear Professor,’ he replied, “you know it is often our duty to 
subordinate impulse to higher considerations. There is such a 
young lady as you describe, who, I confess, has my tender regard, 
as I have hers, but who, alas! is scarcely better provided than 
myself with worldly goods. To marry her would thus be an 
injustice not less to myself than to her, and my judgment is fain 
to forbid what my affections enjoin.” 
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“ Perhaps,” said the Professor, gravely, “you may live to dis- 
cover that your affections would have been wiser guides than 
what you are pleased to call your judgment. However, for 
reasons of my own, I will intercede with Destiny on your behalf. 
Meanwhile, put yours If under the guidance of my servant 
until you hear further from me.” Mr. Florence De Luce stared, 
bowed, and retreated, leaving his fragrance behind him. 

The fourth caller was not long in presenting herself,—an 
angular and aquiline female, of very uncertain age, though of the 
severity and energy of her aspect there could be no uncert: uinty 
whatever. Her bushy eyebrows almost met above a sharp nose, 
beneath which sallied forth a long bony chin. She wore a high 
turban and an immense hoop-skirt, and a profusion of rings and 
other ornaments decorated her person. Without awaiting an 
invitation, she seated herself in a chair, and, in a strident and 
voluble tone, began as follows ; 








“Good-morning, Professor ; perhaps you know me? My name 
is Asfixia Crawley. My | eenanens die ' a rich man; but, where he 
had one dollar, I now have three. Unlike most women,—and 
men too, for that matter—I’m not a fool. I’m ambitious, and 
my ambition isn’t satisfied yet. There’sa man I mean to marry ; 
he’s not young, nor yet .a beauty, but his income equals mine, 


if it doesn’t surpass it. Our two fortunes, added together, will 
yo far towards putting me in the position to which my capacity 


and energy entitle me. But there’s no fool like an old fool. and 
his head has been turned by a doll-faced chit whose whole dowry 
wouldn't buy the ring off this finger. He would do better to 
take pattern by me. I’ve been pestered to death by a young 
idiot with a lisp and a scented handkerchief, who expects me to 
pay his debts for the pleasure of hearing him say he loves me; 
but the day I marry him will be the day I throw my money into 
the horse-pond. You're said to be a clever man, and. I’ve come 
to know whether you can't do anything to make my intended 


see reason. Time is valuable: he’ll have to come to it sooner or 
later; and the sooner the better.” 

“Madam,” replied the Professor, with a bow, “you see things 
in a very sensible light, and I shall be happy to assist you. I 
have been expecting your visit, and have made the necessary ar- 
rangements for your reception. Be pleased to walk into the next 
room and observe the formalities which will be explained to you, 
and I will attend you presently.” 

“This falls out well,’ continued the Professor to himself, wher 
he and the Burmese idol were again alone. “ Fate has shown 
more than her usual perverse aptness. It only remains for me to 
play the cards she has - in my hands. Well for all human 
beings could they be taught the lesson which these four impas- 
sioned egotists are now about to learn! Yet I will be lenient: 
an hour shall be th2 limit of their probation. After that they 














































































520 PROFESSOR WEISHEITS EXPERIMENT. 


shall resume their proper identities; and if by that time they 
have not blundered into a solution of their difficulties, I wash my 
hands of them.” 

The diamond eyes of the Burmese idol glittered mischievously. 
The white owl hooted the eleventh hour. The Professor arose, 
cast aside his embroidered mantle, and passed out through a 
concealed panel in the bookcase. 


v. 


The Chamber of Incense was dark ; the only light came through 
the circular window of stained glass i in the zenith of the domed 
roof. The air was warm, and the odours that permeated it were 
sweet but enervating. On the circular divan in the centre of the 
apartment four figures were seated. Their outlines were scarcely 
discernible in the fragrant gloom, and they seemed to be uncon- 
scious of one another and of all about them. So far as could be 
seen, however, they seemed all to be draped in dark cloaks, 
which fell from their heads to their feet. A profound stillness 
brooded over everything. 

At length, with a noiseless movement, another figure glided 
out of the obscurity at one end of the chamber, and advanced 
slowly towards the group. This latter figure seemed tall, and of 
a stately presence. Approaching the nearest of the seated forms, 
he appeared to lay his hands lightly on its head, at the same 
time pronouncing certain words, but in so subdued and mono- 
tonous a tone as to be indistinguishable ; ; they were scarcely more 

audible than the heavy breathing of the sleepers. As he spoke, 
however, a phosphorescent light became faintly discernible at a 
point within the square formed by the four divans, revealing the 
presence there of a large globe of solid crystal, mounted on a 
black tripod. As the magician passed to the second sleeper, and 
repeated his incantations, the light increased, flinging his tall 
shadow backwards against the wall; and a confused movement 
of tiny shapes became visible within the substance of the globe. 
He moved to the third, and the mysterious lustre was still further 
augmented, and now the confused shapes became more distinct, 
and hurried hither and thither, like infinitesimal beings perform- 
ing inscrutable avocations. But, when he reached the fourth 
figure, the light suddenly went out, with a snapping sound, and. 
at the same moment each of the sleepers drew a deeper breath 
and stirred uneasily. A voice now spoke : : 

“Ts my lord’s charm complete ?’ 

The answer came in low but imperative tones: 

“All is ready. Now, listen. Return each one to the room 
from which the other was taken. The transformation must be 


complete without as well as within. The maiden must become 


the woman ; the youth the man. Have you understood me ?” 
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“Perfectly, my lord.” 
“So be it: and let them be dismissed separately.” 
Silence again reigned in the Chamber of Incense. 


VI. 

The first person to emerge from the portals of the Professor's 
mansion was a lady clad in a dress of figured silk, distended 
around her by a hoop of vast circumference. Her head-dress 
consisted of an anomalous agglomeration of satin, lace, and 
feathers, known in those days as a turban; and her fingers, neck, 
and wrists sparkled with jewels. The face appertaining to all 
this finery was young and pretty, but its effect was somewhat 
marred by a sour and dogmatic expression, and her gait and 
bearing were arrogant and unconciliating. 

“Twelve o'clock, as sure as my name is Asfixia!” exclaimed 
she, as the hour was sounded from the cathedral turret. “ Well. 
it serves me right for wasting precious time gadding after con- 


jurers,—a pack “of huml ugs, oneandallof’em! The only wisdom 


one gets for one’s troub le is the wisdom to keep away from ‘em 
in future. I’d adeal better have been minding my own business : 
husbands aren’t to be caught by proxy. I must look after my 
Jabez myself; and, by the- bye, [ have an idea that I fancy will 
settle him. Don’t talk to me! ’tis money makes the mare go,— 
and the old horse too.” She paused in her walk, put her finger 
beside her nose, and appeared to meditate. “Dlldoit!” she said 
at length, resuming her way. “I'll look in at the notary’s,—'tis 
not far out of my way. And, if I’m not very much mistaken, 
the next thing I'll have to do will be to order my wedding-gown. 
Let me think—how shall I have it made?” 

Meanwhile, a remarkable personage had followed the lady who 
called herself Asfixia down the Professor’s steps. He was clad 
in the height of the mode; his gold-braided hat was cocked in 
the latest fashion, his embroidered coat was satin-lined, and his 
silver-buckled, high-heeled shoes formed an elegant termination 
to his white silk legs. A slender ivory cane dangled from his 
wrist, and a lace embroidered handkerchief protruded from his 
pocket. Looked at from behind, any one would have taken this 
individual to be a young dandy of the first water; but, had th« 
observer met him face to face, he would have been startled, and 
would perhaps have been disposed to smile. For the countenance 
of this dandy was harsh, coarse, and ill-featured to a degree ; nor 
was its lack of refinement remedied by the absurdly affected 
grimace which it wore. His great rough hands, protruding from 
the lace wrist-bands, looked as much out of place as a man’s 
beard on a maiden’s lip; nor was his sentimental and would-b 
youthful air more in keeping with his bristly grey hair and 
elderly aspect. His small, sinister eyes blinked and screwed 
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themselves up strangely as he went along; and once or twice he 
raised his hand to his face and made a motion as if to settle a 
pair of spectacles on his nose; but, finding none there, he hastily 
withdrew his fingers, with a puzzled expression. He now seemed 
to fall into a mood of deep preoccupation, in the midst of which 
he began to grope for something in his pockets. Anon he fished 
out a small gold box of smelling-salts, which, without looking at 
it, he opened, and, taking a pinch of its contents, thrust it up his 
nostrils.. The effect was, of course, disastrous; he spluttered, 
stamped, and shook his ugly head, and the tears ran down his 
cheeks. 

“Deuce take me!” he cried, ina harsh tone, strangely modified 
by a mincing pronunciation, “ 'T believe I must be insane. What 
could possess me to use my smelling-salts as snuff? Snuff indeed ! 
Pray, when did ever I ever touch the nasty stuff? And yet,— 
it’s deuced odd,—but I really felt as if 1 were in need of a pinch. 
‘Pon my soul, I believe that old conjurer has bewitched me. 
Florence De Luce take snuff! Abominable! And just when |] 
was dreaming of my Asfixia, too. I really must get that draft 
cashed, whatever the risk. I think I noticed a notary’s oftice 
down-town that seemed a likely place. If I can only continue to 
dodge that old scamp of a money-lender, | may be happy yet.” 

As he turned the corner, the Professor’s door once more opened 
and forth came another figure. Ata distance, you would surely 
have taken him for that well-known personage, Jabez Hogganuck : 
his shabby clothes, his greasy old hat, his massive, silv er-bowed 
spectacles, and even the trick he had of occasionally giving a 
shake to his head, as if refusing some impecunious applicant a 
loan. But, as he drew near, you would have been puzzled to 
observe that the face beneath’ the greasy hat was comely and 
youthful, and that the hands that emerged from the frayed coat- 
sleeves were white and delicate. Surely, Jabez had undergone 
a marvellous rejuvenation. And yet, again, when you remarked 
the calculating and impenetrable glance of the handsome blue 
eyes, and heard the uncompromising and ungracious accents of 
the voice, you would have asked yourself w hether the old usurer 
were not here in spirit, if not in body, after all. 

Mr. Hogganuck, then, (if it were he), came down the street 
with a heavy step that seemed inconsistent with the active pro- 
portions of his figure, which his awkward garments could not 
wholly disguise, and thumping the pavement every other moment 
with his thick walking-stick. He had not proceeded far before 
he stopped, removed the spectacles from his nose, and rubbed his 
eyes vigorously with a dingy pocket- -handkerchief. 

“ What ails me, I’d like to know ?” muttered he, gruffly. “Can't 
see the length of my staff. Is it my eyes have given out, or is 
something wrong with my spectacles? Worn ’em for twenty 
years, and they never failed me yet. Wonder now if that 
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rascally juggler, with his solemn airs, hasn’t been playing some 
trick on me. Confound him! [ll buy up all his paper, and 
turn him into the street! Some devilry at work, that’s certain. 
What would my Priscilla say if her future husband couldn’t see 


to put the ring on her finger And that puts me in mind,—lI 
may as well get the papers “eae n up, and settle ten thousand on 
her rightaway. Once get her busy buying her wedding outfit, and 


she’ll soon stop all that nonsense about that young spark of hers. 
And then, too, I must take my measures to.catch the impudent 
rake who got off with my money. Humph! anotary! That’s 
what I want. Can get it all done there. Where’s my smelling- 


salts,—snuff-box, I mean?” He produced the well-worn horn 
receptacle from his pocket, hesitated a moment, and then, holding 
it up to his nose, gave a oy inhalation. The pungent dust flew 
to its destination, and the semblance of Mr. Hogganuck, with a 
frightful convulsion of his features, followed by several crashing 
sneezes, dashed the box violently on the ground, and ‘plunged 


snorting into a neighbouring apothe cary’s shop. 

Meanwhile, the Professor's abode had disgorged still another 
victim,—a slender and rere apparition, holding in one hand 
the skirts of a high-waisted, lavender-coloured gown n, and with the 
other drawing a delicate veil ove her features. She looked, at 


the first glance, like the ideal of blushing maidenhood ; and one 
begr udged the semi- transparent medium of the veil for obscuring 
even so slightly the radiance of her lovely countenance. A more 
penetrating glance, however, would have somewhat modified this 
impatience on the spectator’s part. The veil would then have 
seemed to reveal too much rather than too little ; for there was no- 
thing alluring about the long, sharp nose, the grizzly eyebrows 
overhanging the beady gray eyes, the sunken and withered cheeks, 
and the peaked and salient chin. In short, this shy, lavender- 


robed damsel was nothing but an unsightly old crone, ridiculously 
masquerading in patioh attire. Her would-be elastic gait was 
marred by the ungainly halt of chronic rheumatism; and what 
should have been her dimp led and rosy-tipped fingers were an 
array of skinny talons, better fitted to scratch faces or to claw 
money than to receive and return the gentle pressure of love. 

Nevertheless, she herself appeared to be under no misgiving as 
to the harmony of her inward with her outward person. She 
hobbled along with a languishing air, and avoided the glances of 
the passers- -by as coyly as if she held treasures of bewitching 
beauty in reserve. And what was this that she was murmuring 
to herself,—if her croaking whisper may properly be described as 
a murmur ? 

“Ah, Priscilla, what an unhappy girl art thou! The good 
Professor was kind, but how can he have power to change the 
hearts of human beings! Nay, I must make one more effort, on 
my own account to escape the tyranny of fate. I am sure that 
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Florence loves me; and, if I could but be united to him, that 
dreadful Hogganuck would at least be powerless to undo the 
knot. Poor Florence does not care for that Asfixia woman ; it is 
only his sense of honour that induces him to marry her, in order 
that his debts can be paid. But I have a thousand dollars in my 
own right, which he knows nothing of. Surely if I sign this over 
to him it will solve the difficulty, and then nothing can prevent 
our happiness. I will not delayamoment. I will go the nearest 
notary, and he will assist me. Strange I did not ‘think of this 
before! Oh, Florence, dearest Florence, forgive the stupidity of 
thy Priscilla !” 

She hastened onwards, as fast as her infirmities would allow 
and with all the fervour of innocent self-sacrifice palpitating in 
her heart. 

VII. 

Precisely as the clock struck twelve, a tall man, muffled up in 
a cloak,sentered the notary’s office bya side door. From beneath 
the folds of the cloak he produced a sort of box or casket, made 
of some dark wood, curiously carved. This he placed on end 
upon the shelf of the desk-table, and, touching a spring, the 
front part of the casket opened, revealing within the figure of a 
Burmese idol, cunningly wrought of ebony and ivory, and heavily 
gilt. Then the notary —for ‘such he seemed to ‘be—hung his 
cloak and hat upon a nail, and, seating himself at the desk, 
began to write, in a mechanical, business-like manner, in a 
ponderous ledger. He had not written three lines, when the 
office door opened and a customer came in, who announced herself 
as Asfixia Crawley, and whom we are forced to accept as such 
upon her own testimony. 

“My dear madam,” remarked the notary, laying down his pen, 
“you are too well known to need any introduction. How can I 
serve you?” 

“Something the like of which you're not often called on to 
transact,” replied the lady, with a snicker. “I want to give 
away ten thousand dollars.” 

“No one can know your own business better than you do, 
madam,” answered the notary, calmly. “In whose favour shall 
the deed of gift be drawn ?” 

“Jabez Hogganuck is the name of the individual,” said the 
lady, concisely. 

“T am acquainted with the gentleman,” the notary observed ; 
“but I was not aware that he was in need of pecuniary 
assistance.” 

“Pecuniary encouragement is the phrase,” returned the other ; 
“and, to put your mind at rest, I may tell you that he wouldn’t 
be getting it if I didn’t intend to become Mrs. Hogganuck.” 

The notary bowed, took some printed forms from a drawer, 
and began to fill up one of them. While he was thus engaged, 
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a new customer entered,—no other, indeed, than the gentleman 
whom we have just heard apostrophize himself as Florence De 
Luce. 

“Mr. Notary, I vt dropped in——” he began. Then he 
caught sight of the lady, and stopped anti involuntarily feeling 
for a pair of spectacles that were not there. “W hy, bless my 
heart!” he continued; “surely I have the felicity of addressing 
the charming Mrs. Crawley ? or—no—good gracious, what an 
extraordinary disguise! Have I lost my senses, or is this my 
poor little Priscilla ? ” 

“Your poor little Priscilla, indeed!” cried the lady thus 
addressed, bridling up in great indignation. ‘‘ You ought to 
know better, Jabez Hogeanuck, than to speak that way of a 
chit not old enough to be your grandchild! Don’t ‘ Priscilla’ 
me, if you please ! Though, to be sure, What is one to expect 
of an old fellow who will go and rig himself out in silks and 
embroidery like a dancing-master ? ” 

“’Pon my soul, my dear girl, I don’t understand you,” ex- 
claimed the gentleman. “So far from being Jabez Hogganuck, 
the old villain is after me at this moment to get back his draft, 
—which, by-the-bye, Mr. Notary, I wish you'd kindly discount 
for me.—And as for you, my poor child, you are Priscilla just as 
sure as I’m Florence de Luce.” 

“Sakes alive, the man is mad!” cried his interlocutor, re- 
coiling. “The. poor dear old duckie’s brain has given way at 
last. I always said he was overtaxing himself with the care of 
that business; and there’s no one could take that care off his 
shoulders so well as I could. Jabez, dear,” she continued 
adopting a soft and soothing tone, “don’t act so strange to 
your Asfixia. Call me what you like, —Priscilla, if nothing 
else will do—it makes no difference, so long as Tm going to 
change my name for yours any way.” 

“Tf any one’s mad, it certainly isn’t I,” muttered Florence, 
scratching his gray head in great perplexity. “Singular I neve 
heard of any insanity in her family. Gad, it’s very lucky | 
didn’t allow my emotions to get the better of my judgment,—in 
spite of that old magician.” 

“There, there, Jabez! don’t get excited, dear,’ the lady went 
on. “ What do you suppose I’ve just done for you? I’ve made 
over ten thousand dollars to you, for a nice little present on our 
wedding-day.” 

“ You—ten thousand dollars—to me!” cried he; and then he 
burst into a laugh. “Why, bless the girl! You never saw a 
tenth part of the money in your life.” 

“ Be calm, love, be calm, ” returned she; “and if you don’t 
believe it, ask the notary.’ 


“Do you hear what she says?” demanded he, turning to the 
atter. 
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“Tt is no less than the truth, sir,” the notary replied, quietly. 
“ Here are the papers: I have just finished making them out.” 

“In that case,” cried the other, “she may be Asfixi: 1, or what 
she pleases; and I am ready to marry her this very day.”’ 

But at this juncture appeared in the door-way sme dingy coat 
and breeches of Jabez Hogganuck, their wearer peering ineffec- 
tually through his huge spectacles and pioneering his way with 
his heavy stick. 

“ Good-day, Mr. Notary,” said he, gruffly; “I suppose you 
know me,— Jabez Hogganuck. I want you to draw up a paper 
settling the sum of ten thousand dollars on my intended wife, 
Miss Priscilla 

“What's that you are saying about Miss Priscilla being y: 
intended wife, sir?” demanded the gentleman known as F lorence 





De Luce, strutting up to him. “ I'd have you to know, sir, that 
the young lady is ‘promised to me; and any man- 
“And who the mischief ave you, sir?” inquired the other, 


confronting him. 

“ Florence De Luce, at your service,” was the reply. 

“Florence De Luce? By-the- bye, now I hear the name. 
you're the very man I’m after. I charge you, sir, with illegally 
defrauding me of the sum of a thousand dollars. If you resist, 
[ll call a constable.” 

“Take your lucre,” responded the gentleman thus threatened, 
at the same time snatching from the desk the money which the 
notary had placed there in exchange for the draft. “Let me 
inform you, sir, that | am now a man of fortune, and I never let 
the ink on my I. O. U.’s get dry.” 

“ Jabez, dear,’ here interposed the voice of the lady, “seems 
to me I wouldn’t do that. A thousand dollars is a sum of 
money, after all; and the man you're giving it to is no more 
Jabez Hogganuck than you are Florence De Luce. When you 
come back to your right senses you'll be sorry. 

The wearer of the dingy clothes, however, thrust the money 
into his pocket with a grunt of satisfaction, and then turned to 
the last speaker. 

“You called me by name, ma'am,” he said; “but I’m taking 
the money, not giving it. How’s this ?” he ejaculated suddenly ; 
“ Asfixia Crawley ! that’s her hoop, for certain ; but the voiee——” 
He pulled off his spectacles. “No,” he went on; “as I hope to 
be saved, it’s my Priscilla! What made you go and get into 
Asfixia’s clothes, my dear ? ” 

“Speak for yourself, Master Florence De Luce, retorted she, 


with a scornful intonation. “If my future husband wasn’t off 


his head, he wouldn’t have demeaned himself to exchange ward- 
robes with a jack-in-the-box like yuu ; nor would he let ‘the man 


go unpunished who had the impudence to call Asfixia Crawley 
out of her name.’ 
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dollars, which is of no use to me; and I want you, if you will 
be so kind, to find him and put it into his hands. Can you 
manage it for me ?” 

“ Your directions shall be obeyed, miss,” replied the impassive 
notary ; “but the gentleman you have designated happens to 
be at this moment in the office: you might transact the business 
yourself.” 

The damsel turned, and advanced timidly towards the two 
gentlemen, her veil being still drawn over her face. He in the 
satin-lined coat was nearest, and she touched him on the arm and 
faltered out, “ Florence—dear Florence—is that you ?”’ 

He faced about and stared at her. “ Hallo! what’s this?” he 
exclaimed, dumfounded. “ Another Priscilla! If this goes on, 
‘twill be the death of me.” 

“ Another Priscilla, sure enough !” cried the threadbare gentle- 
man. “Stop a moment, though: let's have a look behind that 
veil.” 

“Oh, you are Florence!” exclaimed the damsel, turning to the 
last speaker. “But why have you and Mr. Hogganuck put on 
each other’s things ?” 

“That is not Priscilla’s voice,” said both gentlemen in a breath. 
“Who are you?” 

“Why, don’t you know me?” she returned shyly, and lifted 
her veil. 

“ Asfixia Crawley!” cried they both again. 

“What’s the matter now?” asked the lady in the hoop and 
turban, coming forward. 

The gentlemen drew back: the two ladies were left face to 
face. 

“What do you mean by looking like me?” at last demanded 
she of the turban, in an angry tone. 

“T don’t know what you mean, madam,” replied the lavender 
damsel, shrinkingly ; “ but indeed, when I look at you, I could 
believe I was looking in the mirror.” F 

“Why, you frightful old harridan, how dare you libel my 
lovely Priscilla in that manner?” called out the silk-stockinged 
gentleman. 

“Whom are you calling a frightful old harridan?” cried the 
turbaned lady, flushing up to the roots of her hair. 

“Qh, this is too much !” he gasped out, clapping his hands to 
his head. 

“For that matter, they both seem to be in the same story,” 
observed the other gentleman, in a bewildered tone. 

The lavender damsel bowed her head and burst into tears. 

There is no telling what might have happened. But at this 


crisis the notary arose, and rapped loudly on his desk with the 
office-ruler. 
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VITT. 


“Ladies and gentlemen,” said the notary, in a serene but 
authoritative tone, “ what is all this disturbance about ?” 

“These two gentlemen are both of them out of their senses,” 
replied the turbaned lady, excitedly. “They insist that I am 
Priscilla ; and this woman, who calls herself Priscilla, is no such 
thing, but has got herself up to look like me. It's a conspiracy, 
and I'll have the law of eve ry one of them.” 

“For some reason best known to themselves,” said the silk- 
stockinged gentleman, gesticulating with his ivory cane, “these 
two ladies and this young usurer all pretend that I myself am 
the usurer; and Priscilla and Asfixia have agreed to exchange 
names and dresses.” | 

“What he says about the ladies is true enough,” said the 
shabby gentleman, striking the floor emphatically with his staff ; 
“and, so far as I know, he is the person he describes himself to 
be. But he has no business to call a gentleman as old as himself 
(and that’s sixty at least) a young usurer; and why a pretty 
girl like Priscilla there should rig herself out in the satins and 
diamonds of that old witch,” pointing to the lavender damsel, 
“or why she should be ogling about in the guise of an unsophis- 
ticated maiden, is more than I can understand. 

“TY don’t know what these ge sntlemen mean by calling me old, 
when I am hardly seventeen,” said the lavender lady, through 
her tears; “and I intend no harm in saying that this lady looks 
like me, for I’m sure I think her very young and pretty. But 
of course she can’t be Asfixia Crawley—any more than I am.” 

“Pon my soul,” cried the silk- stockinged gentleman, “if it 
wasn t that Priscilla supported you in it, T’d have you arrested 
for defamation for saying you resembled her! It would be 
nearer the mark to say that yonder young Shylock looks like 
me. Now that I think of it, and allowing for his lack of a 
certain distinction that characterises me, the resemblance is quite 
remarkable.” 

But at this both the ladies exclaimed in chorus, “ Oh, what a 
story!” And she in the turban added that he ought to have 
more self-respect than to liken himself to that smooth-faced 
young noodle; while she in lavender declared that a hedgehog 
might as well say he looked like a greyhound. 

© Much obliged to you, my good woman,” returned the goa 
man described as a greyhound; “but my days of vanity 2 
over, and the old fe] low there certs uinly does feature me to some 
extent, though his silly expression is all his own.’ 

“You seem to be all in some perplexity,” observed the notary, 
a grave smile lurking behind his penetrating eyes; “ but, before 
attempting to settle that, let us attend to business for a moment, 
I have some papers here that require your signatures. You, 
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nodding to the turbaned lady, “wish to give ten thousand 
dollars to the gentleman calling himself Florence De Luce ?” 

“Yes. But 1 call him Jabez Hogganuck,” she replied. 

“You,” continued the notary, turning to the shabby gentle- 
man, “ wish to give the same sum to “the lady calling herself 
Asfixia ?” 

“T do,” he assented; “ but everybody knows she’s Priscilla.” 

You, ” the notary proceeded, glancing at the lady in lavender, 
“desire to present Florence De Luce with a thousand dollars ?” 

“Yes; to the real Florence, that is,’ was her answer. 

“ And you,” concluded the notary, addressing the two gentle- 
men, “have already settled the transaction between yourselves. 
All that is needed is Mr. Hogganuck’s name to the receipt.” 

They both nodded. 

“Now, as regards the question of identity,’ pursued the 
notary, “the law is bound, as a matter of form, to accept each 
individual’s statement concerning himself or herself; and these 
papers have been filled out accordingly. But, in order to satisfy 
all differences, each of you shall sign the paper for the other. 
Thus, the gentleman calling himself Florence De Luce shall sign 
the name of Hogganuck ‘to that gentleman’s deed ; the lady 
purporting to be Priscilla shall affix Mrs. Crawley’s name to 
the latter person’s document; and so with the rest. Are you 
agreed ? ” 

The four customers looked a little bewildered; but the 
suggestion seemed proper, and they ended by doing as the notary 
directed. 

The latter examined the signatures, to make sure they were 
correct, sanded them, and then handed the documents to their 
several owners. 

“ And now as to this curious dispute of yours,” he said, letting 
his glance travel slowly from one to another. “May I inquire 
if any of you have ever visited a certain learned professor who 
resides hereabouts ?” 

“Yes!” cried all four together. 

“Tn that case, I am sorry to inform you that you have all been 
bewitched,” returned the notary, quietly. 

The four victims emitted groans and sighs of despair. 

“ But,” he went on, “ there is one person in the world who can 
relieve you from the spell ; and that happens to be myself.” 

“Oh, save us—disenchant us—cure us—we will be indebted to 
you for ever!” they all exclaimed. 

“T will do so on one condition,—that you all solemnly engage 
not to undo anything that you may have done since you left 
the Professor’s house. Were you to attempt to violate this 
engagement, the spell would at once return upon you, and could 
not then be removed.” 


Each of his hearers gave the required promise eagerly. 
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The notary thereupon stepped to a part of the office where a 
large curtain hung against the wall. He drew it aside, and 
disc losed a tall mirror, reaching to the floor. 

“Let every one of you examine their reflections in this 
class,” he said. “It will reveal to each a truth otherwise 
undiscoverable.” 

They did as they were directed. There was a moment of 
silence ; then a shout of consternation or astonishment went up 
from all. 

“Is that hideous old gray-head me ?” groaned the man in silk 
stockings. 

“Am I that smooth-cheeked calf?” exclaimed the wearer of 
the threadbare coat. 

“T certainly appear well preserved. But what an inane 
expression!” cried the lady in the turban. 

As for the lady in lavender, she hid her face in her hands with 


1 shriek and a shudder, and would have fallen had not the notary 
supported her to a chair. He then drew the curtain back across 
the mirror, and clapped his hands. A swarthy attendant ap- 
peared, bearing a large globe of the purest crystal, mounted on a 
tripod of ebony. He then closed the blinds of the window, so 


that the office was in darkness, save for a phosphorescent gleam 
proceeding from the crystal sphere 

‘Let each of you place the right hand upon it,” commanded 
the voice of the notary. They obeyed; and at the same moment 
the clock struck one. 

‘Be yourselves once more; and may this hour of madness sow 
in your hearts the seeds of wisdom!” said the voice. 

Kach of the four started, as from a strong electric shock. The 
room was light again: the sphere and the swarthy attendant had 
vanished, and the notary was quietly writing in the big ledger on 
his desk. 

The customers gazed at one another curiously; but they said 
nothing. Something strange had certainly happened to them ; 
but none of them had the confidence to make any comments 
or inquiries about it. Florence De Luce glanced wistfully 

Jabez Hogganuck’s satin-lined coat; the old usurer cast longing 
eyes at Mr. De Luce’s silver-bowed spectacles; and the two 
ladies scrutinised each other's attire rather uneasily. But some 
inward monitor seemed to warn them that they had better hold 
their tongues. Finally, the two young people took each other 
by the arm and wa Iked out of the office, followed by the two 
older ones; and, as they passed the notary’s desk, they all 
exchanged a silent bow with him. 

When he was alone again, he leaned back in his chair, and 
gazed up at the Burmese idol with a meditative smile. But of 
what he said to the idol, or of what the idol replied (if any- 
thing), no record has come down to us. 
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ELECTION EXPERIENCES. 
BY A DEFEATED CANDIDATE. 


URGED by friends in several constituencies to become a candidate 
for Parliamentary honours and toils, I consented in an evil hour 
for my own peace of mind. For some weeks in the early 
summer an active correspondence was carried on with persons 
who were supposed, or who claimed to be, the local managing 
men. Deputations waited on me at my club and at my resi- 
dence, and innumerable letters and telegrams were received and 
dispatched. My womenkind began to be impressed with a sense 
of my importance, and airy visions floated before them of 
delights arising from senatorial potentialities. I was trotted out to 
show my political paces before various bodies styling themselves 
Liberal Councils or Associations, and ranging in number from a 
dozen to three hundred. My political creed was recited before 
them, and I was subjected to the unpleasant process known 
in Scotland as “heckling” .on almost every conceivable subject 
under the sun. Everybody who hada craze or a crotchet seemed 
to have a place in these local caucuses, and to find a malignant 
pleasure in subjecting the unfortunate candidate to the torture. 
What were my views on such questions as women’s suffrage, 
compulsory vaccination, pensions to elementary teachers, taxes 
on carriages, free education, the opening of museums on Sunday, 
the closing of public- houses on that day, local option, perpetual 
pensions, and the reform or the abolition of the House of Lords ? 
Was I in favour of manhood suffrage, of equal electoral districts, 
of payment of members of Parliament, and of annual elections 2 
Would I briefly expound my opinions on the currency, on 


_ pauperism, on our Indian empire, on the colonies, and on the causes 


of trade depression? Did I think that civil servants ought to be 
permitted to conduct co-operative stores, and was I prepared to 


advocate sweeping measures of reform in all departments of 


State ? 

Such are specimens of the multifarious questions propounded 
to me, like conundrums, at preliminary meetings. I soon found 
that my interrogators were hopelessly divided in opinion, and 
that while some strenuously insisted upon their particular 
Shibboleth, others as strongly opposed them. Things were 
getting to be mixed up, and even chaotic, Persons of ultra- 
views on licensing, on the Sunday question, on education, or on 
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the Contagious Diseases Acts, would hear of nothing but their pet 
schemes or pet aversions. One man asked, “Do you want to 
marry your deceased wife’s sister ?”” and on my thankfully reply- 
ing in the negative, oa “— being then alive, and she having no 
sister, he wanted to know why the audience laughed at what he 
regarded asa flippant answer. Nor did he understand the roars of 
laughter which this evoked until his unconscious blunder was 
explained to him. I escaped from another bore by good- 
humouredly pointing out that a member of Parliament was not 
to be regarded as a kind of political semaphore, the arms of 
which were to be raised or depressed as various and contradictory 
levers were applied among the constituents. But it was manifest 
that most of my catechisers were determined to make much of 
their opportunity, obl livious of the trifling circumstance that 
they were, in the main, self-appointed, and. had no authority to 
speak in the name of the electors at large. I found, for example, 
in one borough of nearly twelve thousand electors, that the so- 
called Liberal Three Hi — was the outgrowth of a circular 
privately sent to a select few by a little knot of fussy men, and 
that the score or two thus convened appointed themselves, and 
added their brothers, their cousins, and their uncles, with others 
who were regarded as safe, and thus made up a body with an impos- 
ing title. In this particular case, as subsequent events proved, the 
eleven thousand odd electors who were thus unceremoniously 
put out to dry-nurse asserted their rights in a most effectual 
manner on the day of polling, and voted by a large majority for 
an outsider. Perhaps it is not too much to say that, in all cases, 
I was not favourably impressed by the mental calibre or the social 
position of the men whom I was invited to address, and to whose 
somewhat impertinent questionings I was supposed to submit. 
Tried beyond endurance on one occasion by the petty, absurd, 
and impracticable inquiries, I sent a bombshell into the camp by 
telling them that in the anticipation of a number of personal 
investigations, I had brought with me certificates of my having 
been born in lawful wedlock, of my having had scarlet fever and 
small-pox, and of my being free at that moment from any infec- 
tious disease. I added that I had also a list of my assets and 
liabilities, and the market value of securities, with my bankers’ 
book, showing the balance to my credit, and numerous letters 
from influential friends to show that I was a highly moral, 
respectable, and mild-spoken man. I then declined to have any- 
thing further to do with such a set of inquisitors, and withdrew 
at once from the meeting. 

In another case I received a string of questions—upwards of 
forty in number—written on several sheets of foolscap, and bear- 
ing upon every conceivable subject of the day, and on some that 
were inconceivable. Prompt and categorical replies were de- 
manded within forty-eight hours, followed by a request for more 
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explicit information on certain points, with answers to a supple- 
mentary list of questions which had been inadvertently omitted. 
These documents promptly found their way to the waste-paper 
basket, and my correspondence was thus brought to an end with 
that particular borough. In yet another, a sort of oratorical 
sparring-match was arranged on two consecutive nights, with six 
candidates, before public meetings of the Libera] Four Hundred 
and their friends. I was declared to be the winner by long odds, 
but other circumstances prevented me from benefiting by my 
platform triumph. Sometimes I found that the preliminary 
question was one of money. The local wire-pullers were anxious, 
in the first instance, to ensure immunity from all expense, and so 
they put the matter in a straight and business-like fashion, in- 
quiring whether I was prepared to assume the entire pecuniary 
responsibility, as nothing could be raised for the purpose ; or it 
was thought that with. the oreatly diminished costs under the 
Corrupt Practices Act, the candidate ou; ght to deem the honour 
of a seat in Parliament worth paying for out of his own pocket. 
Further suggestions were occasionally thrown out, not always in 
the most delicate manner, as to the probability of subscriptions to 
local churches, of all kinds,—charities, amusements, and festivi- 
ties. Of course I was made to understand that I should have to 
hold myself ready at brief notice to preside at all sorts of meet- 
ings, to open bazaars, to attend all and sundry local anniversaries, 
ecclesiastical, political, social, hilarious, benevolent, and generally 
to be at the beck-and call of the sev enty or eighty iene 
persons resident within the borough or the division. All this 
led me to conclude that a metropolitan constituency was in many 
respects undesirable, as being too exigeant in its demands. 
Hence I began to listen to various country charmers who 
somehow had come to learn of my political aspirations. I 
undertook frequent railway journeys, north, south, and west, 
and made acquaintance with some cdd types of political 
character, yet all bearing a common family resemblance to those 
already described. I was about to decide on accepting an invita- 
tion to stand for what has since proved to be a safe Liberal 
borough, when a deputation waited upon me from another place 
which I had once declined. They represented to me that no one 
but myself had secured the united suffrages of the Liberal party, 
that they were prepared heartily to support me, that I was 
certain of election, and that a seat would thus be wrested from 
the Tories. They implored me at least to go down and confer 
with their active friends; and in a weak moment, contrary to my 
own judgment, and being pressed by influential persons in 
London, I yielded. A roseate picture was presented of the 
political condition and prospects. Elaborate calculations had 
been made as to the voters. There were so many known 
Liberals, so many other known Tories, and so many doubtful or 
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wavering, but who would certainly be brought to decide in my 
favour after listening to my eloquent addresses, and having the 
advantage of personal communication. Had the register “been 
properly looked after? It had; and it was never in a more 
hopeful state. (Subsequent events showed that it had been 
looked after, most effectually, by Tory overseers and rate collec- 
tors, who contrived to secure the names of their own partisans, 
but somehow forgot to insert a few hundred Liberals, including 
many old residents.) Did the Association represent every 


district in the borough, all classes of electors, and every phase of 


opinion? I was assured of this, and especially of the fact that 
Liberal Churchmen and Nonconformists, Licensed Victuailers 
and Local Optionists, respectable Whigs and Radical working 


men, were all identified in the movement, and prepared to 
endorse my nomination. 

The result was that I was unanim mously accepted, and this was 
ratified at a mass meeting — lst great enthusiasm. Then I was 
invited to local banque’ frie nd y societies, and was asked to 
subscribe to all sorts of be charities, and to assist in getting up 
testimonials to deserving local celebrities, and to subscribe ts 
volumes of rhymes by local poets, and to antiquarian works by 
local archzeologists. Church festivals and chapel bazaars wer 
brought under my notice, and any number of channels were 
opened up for dispersing my surplus cash. Fortunately, | 
escaped all by pleading the stringent provisions of the Corrupt 
Practices Act, and pointing out the risk that was run of being 
charged with constructive bribery. The free and independent 
electors did not fully appreciate tl nis, and I soon discovered that 
they regarded a candid: ate as a sort of milch cow for their special 


benefit. I also discovered in due time that the Tories were 
making capital out of that Act, saying that they could not do 
what they had done formerly, and what they would like to do 
now, because the Liberals had passed the measure. Some hun- 
dreds of the “ free and independent ” among the lower class, who 
had previously been bribed at sums ranging from five shillings to 
a pound, or more, stood out against my canvassers, saying that 
they had not made up their minds; perhaps they should not vote 
at all, they should wait and see, and so forth. At the last moment 
on the polling day, two emissaries came from these immacu- 
late and incorruptible persons with mysterious hints as to their 
being ready to vote for a shilling each, and, failing that, for six- 
pence. The certainty is that, as I did not purchase these votes, 
they found a market elsewhere. Whether such venality was 
general I cannot say, but the defection was general. I held 
crowded meetings, which listened during intervals of rapturous 
applause to the addresses delivered by myself and by eminent 
friends who came from London and elsewhere. Resolutions of 
confidence and of a determination to place me at the head of the 
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poll, were passed with red-hot unanimity. I was everywhere 
received with marks of flattering respect, and was told on all sides 
that I must win. My opponent was nowhere in the oratorical 
running. He could not put together ten words without painful 
hesitancy, and none of his speeches exceeded as many minutes. 
The Tories themselves said he was a nobody, and that they were 
ashamed of him ; and yet, at the close of the poll, he stood two to 
my one. Quiet ‘but: effective tactics had been resorted to by the 
clergy and their phalanx of district visitors in the distribution or 
the promise of charities, and in arousing a panic as to what 
“those dreadful Liberals” intended to do with “the dear old 
Church.” Troops of men who had promised to vote for me, or 
who were said to have given pledges, went over to the other side. 
Beer flowed freely, and “ free drinks all round” seemed to be the 
order of the day, and for the chief part of the night. My friends 
were loud in their professions of astonishment ‘and disgust, but 
one of them, a clever old tactician, said, with a wink, that he could 
have won for me if only he had been allowed to spend fifty 
pounds. I found that in this ancient borough the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act was all very well in theory, but its application was not 
admired. Sentiments of purity were loudly applauded when 
uttered from the platform, but evidently with a strong mental 
reservation as to carrying them out in individual cases. All that 
remained was to instruct my agent to pay the bills, and then to 
forget as soon as possible my costly contact with the “free and 
incorruptible electors.” 

There are, however, certain practical points, besides those 
incidentally glanced at in the foregoing pages, which seem 
worthy of consideration. Existing methods of preparing the 
lists of voters need amendment, and the anomalies in the franchise 
ought to be swept away. It should not be within the power of 
partisan rate collectors and of negligent landlords to disfranchise 
any one, as is commonly alleged to be the case. That curious 
being, “ the inhabitant occupier,” called into legal existence by 
the judges on a technical construction of the Act of 1867, is in 
a more favoured position than the lodger whose landlord happens 
to reside in the same house with himself. The latter has to 
renew his claim every year, and if he removes from one house to 
another in the same borough or district, he loses his vote for the 
time. The twelve months’ occupancy prior to July might be 
reduced by one-half, or even by one-fourth. In London, where 
the fluctuations in house tenancy are great, the effect is to reduce 
the proportion of electors to one- ninth of the population, while 
in the provinces it is one-seventh. Another desirable change 
would be the appointment of properly constituted persons to 
prepare the lists of voters, whose expenses might be charged 
upon the rates; and perhaps the time is not distant when the 
returning officer’s charges shall be so defrayed, as is already the 
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case with elections for guardians, for school boards, and for town 
councils and local boards of health. How far systematic can- 
vassing can be prohibited is a question not easy to determine. 


Many “candidates would gladly escape the trouble and the hu- 
miliation of such a procedure, and in the larger constituencies it 
cannot be carried out, for physical reasons. But an active 
propaganda is usually worked by enthusiastic partisans, who 
undertake certain districts, and who persistently call and use a 


variety of arguments and inducements, especially with the 
poorer classes, to exact ple ‘dges of support, which are duly en- 
tered in the canvassing books. It might be thought that such 
promises are unlikely to be fulfilled, because of the uncertainty 
attendant upon secret voting ; but while this operates in some 
instances, they are limited in number, Of course, it 1s impossible 
to prevent A from asking B to vote for C, and there may be 

legitimate methods and influences which it is proper to employ. 
Yet it is open to question whether a systematic domiciliary visi- 


tation, usually made in couples by energetic and resolute can- 
vassers, does not amount to a species of coercion, when it is 


known, as is often the case, that the visitors can, and probably 
will, use pressure in business or charity matters. It may be 
said that the Corrupt and Illegal Practices Act affords adequate 
protection, but numerous complaints have been made that the 
methods of canvassing now in vogue among enthusiastic volun- 
teers, who are also keen partisans, really ‘amount to social in- 
timidation. By what legal phraseology the danger can be 
guarded against does not yet appear. At the same time, the 
trading classes, the poor, and the dependent must be protected 
in the exercise of rights which the law has conferred. Many of 
them have not the moral courage or are not in a position to refuse 
to give a promise, on the round that the ballot is secret, and 
hence that no one has a right to extort a pledge. Indeed, the 
bucolic mind is slow to recognise the secrecy of the ballot. Pro- 
bably the hard-headed and common-sense people in the manu- 
facturing districts have no fears on the subject, such as are said to 
prevail very generally in rural places. Sometimes the Act is 
practically evaded | ry both political parties, through check clerks 
being placed at the doors of the polling stations, to take down 
the names of the voters and their numbers on the register, or by 
the adoption of what is known as “the card trick.” The plea 
assigned is that a record may be kept at the committee rooms of 
those who have voted, in order that absent friends or doubtful 
persons may be looked up later in the day. It is obvious that 
this system can be frustrated by a considerable number of voters 
refusing to give their names to these unauthorised persons who 
infest the entrances ; and it is greatly to be desired that many 
more would resent what is a manifest infraction of the spirit, if 
not of the letter of the Ballot Act. 
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Apart from any abstract views on the temperance question, 
but simply as a matter of public order, much might be said in 
favour of adopting the Canadian rule of closing al! public-houses 
and beer-shops on the day of polling, or, at any rate, after two 
o'clock. The sights witnessed all over the country during the 
recent general election were painful and revolting in the extreme. 
It may also be asked whether the liquor interest is wise in 
throwing itself into the arms of one political party, and in placing 
itself in antagonism to the interests of the nation as a whole. In 
like manner, many true friends of the Church of England regret 
that the bulk of our clergy, with the mass of their lay helpers, 
should have constituted themselves eager partisans of one section 
in the State, oblivious, for the time, of their high representative 
character as the officials of a comprehensive national Church. 
The heat and violence of the election have abated, and nothing 
more need now be said by way of reproach. Perhaps it is too 
much to expect political contests to be carried on without acer- 
bity and virulence, although a study of former times shows that 
there is considerable and ovatify: ing improvement in this respect 
It may be suggested to those who find intense pleasure in ani- 
mated and demonstrative political gatherings whether, after all, 
these really influence votes to the “extent ‘commonly supposed. 
In every constituency there are a number who will not attend 
meetings, upon whom eloquence has no seductive spell, who are 
not extreme, or even pronounced in their views, yet who really 
decide by their votes the fate of an election. 








































THE COMING DELUGE OF PETROLEUM. 


BY CHARLES MARVIN. 


THE present year promises to be more memorable in the annals 
of petroleum than any since Colonel Drake inaugurated the 
system of boring for oil in 1859. In Keypt a copious supply of 
petroleum has been discovere |, exac tly where it was wanted ; 

by the annexation of King Theebaw’s dominions, England has 
brought under European control the vast oil deposits of Burmah ; 
several steamers have successfully demonstrated that oil can be 
carried in bulk on the open waters of the world as well as on the 
land-locked Caspian, and the Russian Government has taken in 
hand the pipe-line, 560 miles long, destined at no distant period 
to enable the lamp oil at Baku to flow into the capacious cistern 
holds of vessels lying at anchor in the snug little harbour of 
Batoum. Concurrently ith the development of the supply and 
the means of conveying the oil to the European market, remark- 
able progress has "lg made in the improvement of appliances 
for using it, and the columns of the daily press almost daily 


contain references to new inventions in the shape of petroleum- 
burning furnaces, petroleum gas-engines, and patent lamps. One 
has only to stop for a moment before a London lamp shop to see 
that the petroleum trade is in a state of fermentation. Instead 
of simply two or three kinds of lamps, all exceedingly dear, as 
was commonly the case ten years ago, there are now a whole list 
of cheap varieties, each possessing some specialty for getting a 
maximum of light from a piney of oil, and fur enabling the 
wick to be trimmed and regulated without disturbing the 
chimney, or in any way aolliong the fingers. The public have 

also become educated into distinguishing the merits of various 
brands of oil, and in spite of the cheapening of gas in the metro- 
polis, the use of petroleum lamps is rapidly on the increase. This 
tendency may be expected to still further manifest itself this 
year, thanks to the coming deluge of cheap petroleum. At a 
recent lecture at the Society of Arts, it was authoritatively stated 
that petroleum illumination at the present moment is 56 per 
cent. cheaper than gas. This advantage, and the fact that petro- 
leum lamps are obtainable as safe io use as gas, only require 
to become generally known for the public to employ still more 
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largely a means of illumination infinitely healthier than gas, and 
devoid of that destructive influence upon pictures, books, and 
plants which has only been tolerated in the case of gas because 
it happened to be the cheapest illuminant to be had. 

Knough has been written of late years about petroleum to dis- 
abuse the public mind of the oid impression that paraffin and 
petroleum are one and the same thing. Paraffin is a product 
obtained from an oily coal, called shale, and is chiefly manu- 
factured in Scotland ; . petroleum, or “rock oil,” exists already in a 
fluid form in the bowels of the earth, and on the surface of the 
earth being pricked flows or sprouts like water from an Artesian 
well. My remarks do not in any way concern paraffin, being 
confined exclusively to petroleum and petroleum products. The 
latter are keeping pace with the progress made by the petroleum 
lamp oil, and in the shape of lubricants, fuel, and vaseline 
minister yearly more and more to the wants of mankind. 

Petroleum differs very considerably in character, and without 
going into scientific details, I may define the American petroleum 
as a lamp oil, the Russian petroleum as a lamp and lubricating 
oil, and the Burmese petroleum as a lubricating and fuel oil. 
From every 100 gallons of crude petroleum brought to the 
surface in’ America 75 gallons of lamp oil can be obtained, 
leaving only 25 gallons for lubricating and fuel purposes. The 
manufacture of lamp oil is consequently the predominating 
occupation of the American petroleum industry. From 100 
gallons of petroleum obtained at Baku, only 25 or 30 gallons are 
at present convertible into lamp oil, leaving the larger proportion 
of the oil to be used for lubricating and fuel purposes or waste. 
From the Burmese and Egyptian petroleums still less lamp oil is 
obtainable—not more than 8 or 10 gallons ; hence neither country 
is in a condition to compete with America in the manufacture 
of lamp oil, and Russia's ability to do so is only explainable on 
the ground of the amazing copiousness of the supply; one of the 
450 wells at Baku, for instance, having in 1883 spouted to the 
surface daily more oil than all the 25,000 wells of America put 
together. What I say with regard to Egypt and Burmah must, 
it is true, be accepted with limitations. In neither country 
have the oil fields yet been properly examined, and it is quite 
possible, therefore, that there may be a supply of lighter 
petroleum as well as of the denser variety. 

Even, however, if no discovery of lamp oil petroleum be made, 
the opening up of a fuel supply close to the Suez Canal will be 
of great value to Egypt. The time is within measurable distance 
when hundreds of floating cisterns, or tank-steamers, laden with 
oil in bulk, will convey the illuminating fluid from Batoum and 
New York to every part of the world. These steamers will be 
fitted with furnaces for burning oil fuel, and one of the problems 
hitherto under discussion has been respecting the means that 
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should be adopted for cote nanny for these steamers, and cargo 
steamers generally using hydro- carbon furnaces, oil depots all 
over the world similar to ‘ea existing coaling stations. America, 
extracting so much lamp oil from her crude. petroleum, has rela- 
tively little left for fuel, while deficient transport checks a 
copious Russian supply at Batoum. The discovery in Egypt and 
the annexation of Upper Burmah have now satisfactorily solved 

this problem. An excellent fuel petroleum has been discovered 
exactly where it was wanted, in close proximity to the Suez 

Canal, while as soon as Upper Burmah is organised, a vast supply 
can be sent in tank-steamers to Ceylon and Singapore. The 
recent opening up of the petroleum fields in Japan by the 
Japanese themselves guarantees a supply further east in the 
China Seas, and in this manner no obstacle any longer exists to 
the general use of petroleum furnaces in those parts of the world 
where coal is limited, and its use on board steamers and on 
locomotives is attended with suffering and discomfort. In South 
Russia and Caucasia there are hundreds of locomotives using 
petroleum fuel and no other. On the Caspian there are a hundred 
steamers fitted with petroleum furnaces, and some have been 
burning nothing but oil fuel for fifteen years. In this country, 
even among those whom a little reading should make wiser, the 
use of oil furnaces is still looked upon as an unsolved question 
and not only do private firms potter with theoretical appliances, 
but even the Admiralty solemnly conducts experiments to decide 


whether small steamers can use petroleum refuse or not. If the 
Chinese, who are now discussing the introduction of railways into 
the Celestial Empire, were to institute experiments as to whether 


coal could generate steam or not, and were to test the matter, not 
with the modern representative of George Stephenson’s locomo- 
tive, but with a native-built engine designed “out of his own 
head” by some mechanic who had never seen a locomotive in his 
life, we English would be the first to ridicule such simplicity. 

Yet we have been doing exactly the same thing during the last 

twelvemonth. Instead of sending competent engineers to examine 
the steamers in the Caspian Sea, where fifteen years of practice 
and invention hand in hand have rendered that region the 
home of the oil-burning furnace, in order to choose there the best 
type and the best methods of employ’ ing hydro-carbon fuel, the 

Government and private firms have w asted their time and money 
on mere amateur experiments with purely theoretical appliances, 
and have made relatively little headway. I do not by any means 
claim perfection for the Russian furnaces, but it must be obvious 
to every one that the scores of German, Swedish, and Russian 
engineers and mechanics who have been using and improving 
upon petroleum furnaces for ten or fifteen years must know a 
good deal more about them than any English theorist, whose 
practice has been confined to toy models 
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Very similar, although not quite so bad, has been the attitude 
of England in regard to tank-steamers. Many years ago a crude 
and ill-sustained effort was made to bring oil in cisterns in sailing 
vessels from America to England, in order to dispense with the 
expensive and cumbrous system of conveyance in barrels, and 
when this attempt failed the matter completely dropped. More 
recently, in 1880, Mr. Ludwig Nobel, skilled engineer of a family 
of inventors, successfully constructed a tank-steamer, and there 
are now eighty of these on the Caspian and over one hundred on the 
Volga. Considerable ingenuity was needed to solve the problem 
of conveying tens of thousands of gallons of lamp oil in floating 
cisterns, and each vessel was an improvement on its predecessor ; 
yet instead of starting from the latest Caspian type, English 
shipowners have been content to fit up sailin o-vessels in an 
amateur fashion, and shipbuilders have planned steamers without 
attempting to profit by the experience that has sprung from the 
hundreds of voyages in the Caspian Sea during the last few years. 
However, in spite of this, vessels with oil in bulk have success- 
fully voyaged from America to London and Bremen, and from 
Batoum to Antwerp, and events have justified the opinion I 
expressed on my return from Baku in 1883, that if steamers 
laden with 100,000 gallons of lamp oil in tanks could weather the 
Caspian, with its treacherous storms, and moreover convey such 
cargoes with immunity from explosion, similar vessels could be 
safely employed in the Atlantic and in Eastern seas. The recent 
explosion of Tagieff’s sailing-vessel at Baku in no wise impairs 
the accuracy of ‘this opinion, for that vessel was never built for 
the trade; it was mainly laden with benzoline—a highly in- 
flammable spirit, which would only occasionally be carried 1 Ny 
lamp oil tank-steamers, and was likewise in ch arve of a careless 
native crew. Such an accident, occurring after hundreds of safe 
voyages conducted by tank-steamers, no more demonstrates that 
the conveyance of oil in bulk is fraught with terrible danger to 
all concerned than the occasional explosion of gas, thr ough care- 
lessness, in a private dwelling, proves that gas is unsafe for 
domestic use. With the ordinary precautions observed on board 
the eighty regular tank-steamers on the Caspian, a petroleum 
cargo is as safe to carry as any other. 

The Sviet, the first of a proposed fleet of twelve tank-steamers, 
built by the Black Sea Steam Navigation Company, has already 
run several voyages, with 150,000 gallons of lamp oil in bulk each 
trip, from Batoum to Odessa, and a Newcastle steamer, con- 
structed for a German company, has conveyed a cargo round 
Europe to Antwerp. Other steamers are being rapidly built for 
the Batoum trade, and before the year is. out probably a dozen 
“ floating cisterns” will be running Russian oil to European ports 
and various parts of the East. Considering that in America 
about 5,000 miles of pipe-line have been laid down, the construc- 
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tion of an oil conduit 500 odd miles from Baku to Batoum is not 
a particularly difficult undertaking, and would have been sanc- 
tioned by Russia already but for the desire to keep intact the 
petroleum traffic for Baku-Batoum railway, the interest on 
the capital of which is guaranteed by the State. Now that the 
traffic is too great for the railway, and Batoum is crowded with 
foreign vessels waiting for cargoes of oil, the chief objection has 
vanished, and the Minister of Domains has approved of the Con- 
struction of a pipe-line. At the same time the construction of 
the Kuban railway from the Rostoff line to Novarossisk is laying 
open the rich oil fields of the Black Sea littoral to the European 
speculator. 

To accommodate the vast quantities of petroleum which the 
opening up of new supplies and the adoption of the bulk system 
are bringing into market, in London as well as in several Con- 
tinental centres huge reservoirs are being erected, while the 
extension of the system to streets by the use of the Edward 
Phillips’ tank-waggon promises to expel the cumbrous and 
expensive barrel from the ti ansport trade in Europe as completely 
as it has done in Russia. Before long tank-steamers wil! bring 
lamp-oil by the hundred thousand gallons in bulk from the 
American refineries to London. On its arrival it will be pumped 
into reservoirs, from those reservoirs it will be pumped or flow 
into railway tank-cars or street tank-waggons, and the latter will 
convey it to the tanks of the retail shopkeeper. In this manner, 
from the American refinery to the English shop, the oil will flow 
or be pumped without the intermediate use of the leaky barrel, 
and the saving in labour, space, and leakage this system will lead 
to will render refined petroleum a still greater rival of gas. 
Measures are now being taken to supply Li mdon with a regula 
service of street tank-w agoons of the Edw ard Phillips’ ty pe, ar l 
in general the bulk system seems to be in a fair way of being 
thoroughly established before the end of the year. 

Concurrently with this progress, remarkable improvements 
have been made in the manufacture of petroleum lamps, and in 
the Defries’ Safety Lamp the ingenuity of a host of inventors has 
not only culminated in a lamp that will not explode, but what is 
quite as important in a lamp, that will burn the heavier petro- 
leums which area peculi jarity of Russia, Burmah, and Egypt. On 
an average, once a fortnight throu; shout the year in London alone 
somebody i is killed by a lamp explosion, and accidents are still 
more frequent in the country. One-fifth of the fires occurring 
in the metropolis are due to the upsetting or explosion of lamps. 
The Defries’ Lamp is so constructed that it can be knocked down 
without any oil running out and reaching the flame, and one can 
extinguish the flame by puffing down the chimney ‘without any 
fear of occasioning an explosion. After having been tested and 
pronounced perfect in these essentials at the Society of Arts, it 
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has been approved of by the London, Liverpool, and Globe In- 
surance Companies; and without quoting the eulogies of Sir 
Frederick Abel and other eminent scientists, it will be sufficient 
to say that the coming deluge of petroleum has been, most fortu- 
nately for life and property, preceded by the perfecting of a 
lamp, simple in construction and inexpensive in cost, that 
eliminates all danger from the domestic use of petroleum. 

But the commercial importance of the invention is as note- 
worthy as the humanitarian gain. I have said that the petro- 
leum of Russia and the East produces, compared with the 
American article, relatively little lamp oil—that is to say, oil that 
will burn in the ordinary lamps in use; and, in consequence, 
a vast amount of non-American petroleum has not been available 
for lighting purposes. Now, this heavier oil is precisely the 
safest to use, and for years past Russia has been seeking to solve 
the problem how to devise a lamp that would burn her safer 
petroleum, and to enable the vast stocks she allows to run to 
waste or burns as fuel to be brought into the market. This 
problem is also beginning to present itself to this country with 
the exploration of the heavy oils of Burmah and Egypt; and as 
several million lamps are manufactured for the use of the world 
yearly, it is clear that a country obtaining a start with a safety 
lamp burning heavy petroleum not only increases the produci- 
bility of lamp oil in that country, but further secures for the 
English lamp industry an advantage of inestimable value in these 
depressed times. The Defries’ Lamp can burn petroleum oil of 
a character as free from inflammability as vegetable oils, such as 
colza ; and, in excess of giving a beautifully white light, emits 
neither smoke nor odour. Such oil can be furnished in profusion 
by Russia, and whether it be exported to this country or not, 
a great demand must ensue for lamps of this description in Russia 
itself, and it is to be trusted that the trade will be kept in 
English hands. 

And not the lamp industry merely do I hope will benefit by 
the revolution that is taking place in the petroleum trade. If 
nearly a hundred large tank-steamers are needed in the Caspian 
for the single market of Russia, how many hundreds will have to 
be built to meet the requirements of the world. If 4,000 tank- 
cars are too few for the conveyance of oil on the railways of 
Russia, how many thousands will be needed for the entire Conti- 
nent, to say nothing of the vast market afforded by the two 
hundred and fifty millions of people of India just commencing to 
burn petroleum oil. The construction of these tank-cars and 
steamers, the manufacture of pipes for pipe-lines, iron reservoirs 
for storage purposes, oil-burning furnaces, street tank-waggons, 
and lamps, all furnish wide scope for British enterprise and 
capital ; and it is to be hoped that the opportunities now pre- 
senting themselves will not be allowed to pass into foreign hands. 
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By the annexation of Upper Burmah we have rendered ourselves 
a petroleum power, and both in developing the Burmese oil-fields, 
to supply with light and fuel the vast neighbouring markets of 
India and China, and in becoming the bulk-carriers and the manu- 
facturers of petroleum appliances in Europe, we have the means of 
making up for some of the losses we are experiencing through the 
decadence of older industries. 
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THE NEED OF NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING. 


BY LORD BRABAZON. 


ENGLAND owes the late Mr. Forster and the Parliament of 1870 
a debt of gratitude for passing an Education Act, which, what- 
ever its defects (and that it has some it is the object of this short 
paper to show), has on the whole proved a blessing to the 
country. Indeed, without it, we could hardly have continued, 
with any chance of success, to compete in the markets of the 
civilised world. The nation whose workers possess the greatest 
general intelligence, will, in the long run, drive out of the market 
the productions of a people of inferior culture; unless, indeed, 
the latter should make up for inferior general culture by paying 
marked attention to the training of their producers, with a 
view to attain the highest perfection in the handling of the tools 
of their several arts and handicrafts, when a modification, though 
not a complete reversal, of the above rule might be expected. 
Now it appears to me (and I know that I am not singular in my 
belief), that in desiring to obtain for the nation a high standard 
of general culture, and in omitting to teach them the use of the 
tools by which the mass of them will hereafter have to earn their 
living, we are unintentionally leading them to believe that the 
bread which has been gained by the sweat of the brow, is less 
honourably earned than that which is the result of intellectual 
literary effort, or even of mechanical quill driving. Now I am 
sure this was not the intention of the late Mr. Forster or of the 
promoters of the bill of 1870. They did not wish to cast a slur 
upon labour, or to make a difference in the honour attaching 
to different kinds of work. All work is honourable, says 
Carlyle. All work is not equally profitable, for the reason 
that we are not all born with equal capacities, nor with 
equal opportunities for improving ourselves. It is easier to 
find a good hedger and ditcher than a good judge or prime 
minister ; but if both conscientiously do their work to the very 
best of their ability, they are both worthy of honour, though the 
world will ever give the latter a larger share of its praise than 
the former. This is no reason, however, why the State should 
intensify this distinction by training the brain, to the neglect of 
the hand and eye. The practical result of this one-sided training 
is, that every boy and girl on leaving school is desirous of en- 
gaging in work which is neither manual, nor what is mistermed 
menial, There are few occupations within the reach of a poor 
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boy which do not fall within the above category, and the result 
is that they have to be content with an occupation which is 
really manual, though for some unknown reason it is in popular 
parlance exempted from being included in that category ; I mean 
quill-driving. As the d emand for clerks is limited, the only result 
of this overstocking of the supply of writers and copyists is that 
those who obtain employment are obliged to be content with 
wages which the despised artisan would reject with scorn, and 
the remainder who are not fortunate enough to obtain this 
miserable pittance—well, what becomes of them God alone 
knows ; they are ignorant of a trade, they have been brought up 
to be ashamed of working with their hands, and they sink into 
the vast army of the unemployed; they are useless at home, use- 
less as emigrants, and, with bitterness and depair in their hearts, 
they are ready to blame every one, providence, society, capital- 
ists—any one but themselves—for the miserable condition of their 
existence; and yet there is ample room in the world for these 
men, and millions more, if only they could use their hands; 
there is room in this country, and there is practically unlimited 
space in our colonies. Millions of acres of the most fertile land 
in the world are waiting for tillers! Canada alone offers 160 
acres of land free to any man who will reside on them, and 
several of our Australian colonies offer free land grants. But 
these new lands require strong, healthy men, fit for manual 
labour, farmers, labourers, or artisans - clerks and scribblers are 
useless to them. What I have said of the boys is, with a slight 
alteration, true of the girls. These mainly desire to become 
governesses, a class notoriously overstocked and underpaid. Of 
the four subjects, a knowledge of which is most essential to 
women of all classes, hygiene (including an acquaintance with 
the rudiments of the art of healing), cookery, household work, 
and needlework, only the latter is compulsorily taught at school, 
and that imperfectly, according to Lady Leigh, who lately wrote 
a letter on the subject to the Zimes. If it is of importance that 
men’s demand for employment should be addressed equally to all 
branches of labour, it is infinitely more important in the case of 
girls, for there exists a very close connection between starvation 
and prostitution. 

The writer has lately returned from a visit to America, where 
he visited several of the eastern cities, and was pleased to find 
that the municipal authorities were aware that their otherwise 
excellent system of education was deficient on the side of tech- 
nical and industrial training. In Philadelphia a central institu- 
tion has been established, in connection with the common schools 
of the city, to which three lads from each school are annually 
sent. These lads are selected by competitive examination. The 
three successful lads from each school are educated free of 
charge for five years in this central institution, and one of the 
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principal branches of the education they receive, during these 
years, is a practical workshop training in the use of tools in iron 
and wood. In order to avoid the opposition of trades unions, the 
boys are not taught any particular trade, but when a lad has 
passed through the course, he has received such a thorough prac- 
tical training, that he is fit to turn his hand to any trade he 
likes. The advantage of this system of selection is, that it is 
impossible for any one to assert that these lads are working with 

their hands because they are unable to work with their heads, for 

they have proved themselves by competition to be the intellectual 
élite of their respective schools. Whilst the writer was being 
shown through this institution, a deputation from the great 
manufacturing town of Pittsburg arrived with a view to obtain 
information, and report to the school authorities of that place on 
the success of the experiment. A very perfect technical school 
has also been established in Gerard College, in Philadelphia. A 
public-spirited citizen of New York, str uck by the difficulty which 
a young man met with who was desirous of learning a trade, has 
established a private technical school in that city, where, of an 
evening, numbers of young men may be seen learning the arts of 
bricklaying, stonecutting, papering, carpentering, blacksmithery, 

etc. So difficult have the trades unions, by their rules, made it, 

in New York, for a man to learn a trade, that the actual leaders 
are feeling the pressure, and some have gladly availed themselves 
of the tuition offered, and have sent their sons to this school. 

It is not only in America that greater attention is being paid 
to technical and industrial education. The Governments of 
France and Germany have taken steps to make instruction in 
handicrafts part of the curriculum of their national schools. 

The present distress (April 1886) leads one to inquire how 
much of it is due to the existence of an overabundance of un- 
skilled labour in the country, and how far this state of things is 
due to the neglect of technical and industrial training in our 
national schools. It appears to me self-evident that, unless we 
are prepared to be left behind in the competition of nations, we 
must follow the example of our neighbours, and make technical 
and industrial training a prominent and compulsory portion of 
our educational sy stem. 

If school boards were encouraged to promote the technical and 
industrial training of their scholars, it would be a comparatively 
easy matter, as a first step, to establish, in each of our large 
towns, one school which should combine intellectual, technical, 
and industrial instruction, and which would serve as a model to 
the schools of the neighbourhood. 

The country is fully alive to the necessity of giving our 
artisans a higher technical education, and the elementary “tech- 
nical instruction which, as boys, they might receive at school, 
could easily be supplemented, in the case of the more proficient, 
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by attendance at some of the excellent technical colleges which 
have recently been established throughout the country. 

If any general system of elementary technical instruction were 
established, money would not be wanting to found scholarships, 
so that clever young artisans might be enabled to study the 
higher branches of their respective handicrafts. 

Technical classes have lately been established in connection 
with Firth College, Sheffield ; a technical school has been opened 
at Leicester; the technical school at Manchester will shortly have 
to be enlarged, as it has proved too small for the students who 
crowd it; the engineering department of University College, 
Nottingham, is said to be making satisfactory progress. In 
London, the Finsbury Technical College is said to have 108 
students in regular attendance, w hilst in the evening classes 
there are no less than 685 students. The South London School 
of Technical Art reports an increased number of students, and it 
is proposed to establish there a class for instruction in the old 
English art of ornamental work in wrought iron. Finally, the 
building of the City and Guilds of London Institute, for the 
advancement of technical education, lately opened in Exhibition 

toad, has been provided with fittings and apparatus, and is now 
ready for the reception of students. 

It has been said that the trades unions would oppose technical 
education. No proof is given of the truth of this assertion, and 
I have shown that they do not oppose it in America. The leaders 
of the working-classes are men of intelligence, and it is not likely 
that they would seriously countenance opposition to any scheme 
of education which would enable the workmen of England to 
compete on more equal terms with their fellow-craftsmen of the 
Continent. Our present system of education is an excellent one 
for the exclusive manufacture of clerks and scholastic teachers, of 
both sexes, professions which are not wanted in the colonies, and 
for which sufficient work cannot be found at home. Our popula- 
tion is increasing at the rate of 300,000 a year, and we cannot 
feed that which is with us at present, and yet we continue to 
educate our children as if the necessity for labour had dis- 
appeared from amongst us. The country wants handicraftsmen, 
and we produce scriveners ; the colonists are crying out for men 
who can handle a plough, shoe a horse, and mend a cart, and we 
send them out clerks, or would-be centlemen. Our farmers and 
working men want wives who can cook, bake, and wash, who 
understand a dairy and the management of poultry, and we 
supply them with young women who are incapable of doing any 
of these things. 

In view of the present distress and depression in trade and 
agriculture, when all classes must exercise the greatest economy 
and thrift, it is imperative that our boys should be taught to 
labour, and our girls to become good housewives. 
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THE UNKNOWABLE. 
BY ALFRED EWAN FLETCHER. 


I’VE brushed the dew from off the heathe1 
At dawn upon the uplands lone, 

And heard the skylarks mount toze ather 
The morning star’s cerulean throne. 


I've watched the gorgeous sunset’s glory 
Flood all the purple hills with gold, 

And pondered o’er the wondrous story 
By star and rolling systems told. 


I’ve heard the tempest’s pealing thunder 
Above the mountain torrent’s roar ; 

And ofttimes rapt in silent wonder 
Have paced the lone muse-haunted shore 


To listen to the weird winds’ questions, 
As far from o’er unfathomed seas 

They whispered in mine ear suggestions 
Of God’s eternal mysteries. 


The awful mysteries of being 
That lie beyond the mortal ken 
Of sages howsoe’er far-seeing, 
And passing wise with common men. 


The universe for ever moving 
While mind by mortal coil is bound, 
We cannot prove the best worth proving, 
That truth, O Pascal! man hath found. 


A truth proclaimed at every turning, 
On that high road by science trod. 
We learn but to increase our yearning 

For light, and liberty, and God. 
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No wing of bird hath ever fluttered 
Beyond this earth’s aerial bound ; 

No thought that man hath ever uttered 
Has reached the Infinite’s profound. 


Yet not-to-know is life’s chief blessing, 


For mind were dead were all truth known ; 


The search for it, I hold with Lessing, 
Yields human happiness its own. 


Were not a prospect wider, grander, 
Revealed from every summit climbed, 
We all might weep with Alexander, 
To find, alas! our conquests timed. 


Despair not then though knowledge only 
Prove still how much remains to prove ; 

For there’s no soul so dark and lonely 

But it can both be loved and love. 
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RESEMBLANCES IN LITERARY ART. 


BY W. H. OLDING, LL.B. 


It was the judgment of Dame Elizabeth Grymeston that “the 
spider's webbe is neither the better because woven out of his 
owne brest, nor the bee’s hony the woorse for that gathered out 
of many flowers.” The judgment welds two partial truths—the 
truth which Longinus affirmed when he bade us be permeated 
with the spirit of Plato, even as the Pythian priestess was pos- 
sessed by the divine affatus wafted from the mystic tripod ; 
and the truth which Sir Joshua Reynolds asserted in saying, that 

‘a mere copier” can “never produce anything great.” Now, 
this principle of Dame Grymeston’s, though it “looks to action, 
and should, therefore, have practical application, and looks to the 
whole field of criticism, and should, therefore, have frequent 
application, is neglected. Authors are not willing to recognise 
that those that quarry in the rich but crude pits of Nature 1 may 
fulfil one task—have Homeric or Ossianic minds ; and that those 
that gather from the pristine gatherers—with art accepting, with 
art rejecting,—those, in fact, who are skilled makers of mosaics, 
may fulfil another task—have Virgilian or Gray- like minds. 
Universally, to explore, not piece, is Fame’s ambition. Yet, if all 
shall find, who shall beautify ? 

Many do—own it or own it not. And in beautifying they 
illustrate features of literature, even of life, that cannot be better 
studied than through the distinct recognition of the character of 
their labours. For literary resemblances teach much. They per- 
petuate customary lore; free chronology from doubts; displace 
from pedestals and raise upon them; teach something of the 
kinship of universal man; show how unconscious in some of its 
workings is the mind ; tend to fix the state of ignorance of many 
a people at many an epoch ; open up the conditions under w rhich 
truths best root themselves among the populace ; afford evidence 
—remarkable evidence—of the relation of moral character to high 
literary productions; lead us to suspect that the thousand 
mirrors, through which ever and anon we view a fact, are the 
broken fragments of but one ; offer, in short, an opportunity fine 
as any literature can boast for that study so often said to be, in 
& sense unique, proper or own to man—the study of himself. We 
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shall neither be very methodical in proving these points, nor very 
eager to show how any instances advanced are in this respect 
apt ; but if the reader care to give moral or intellectual solidity 
to the examples that shall be adduced, to his ingenuity material 
will not lack. 

There can be no question that the difficulties attendant on the 
scientific study of geography were, down to a rather recent date, 
materially increased by the credit given to professed travellers— 
men whose personal experiences of the countries they purported 
to describe were about as limited as Bishop Wilkins’ of the moon. 
In times long previous to Baron Nordenskjold and Major Greely 
we must not, of course, be surprised that ‘the difficulties of the 
North-West Passage, so long believed to be vincible by man, pre- 
sented temptations, not overcome, to solve them on paper. 
Accordingly, we have the imaginary voyage of Laurent Ferrer 
Maldonado through Hudson’s Strait and Behring’s Strait, under- 
taken in impossible months of the year 1588; and the notable 
exploit of Mr. James Petiver, of London, apothecary to the 
Charterhouse, in journeying in 1640, or somewhat before he was 
born, through the Rio dos Reyes, a river having its mouth on the 
coast. of Calefornia, by a series of lakes, up “to the region of 
Boston,—an exploit achieved while inhabitating the body of 
Bartolomeo de Fonté, and destined two centuries later to com- 
plicate, as Sir Travers Twiss has abundantly shown, those touchy 
international questions which preceded the Treaty of the Floridas 
and hedged the Oregon Question. In the same ingenious way 
Thevenot is seen to have found material for two folio volumes 
of “Voyages and Travels” in the parts of the world most distant 
from him while staying in Europe; and Carreri is discovered to 
have performed the tour of the globe around his microcosmic 
chamber. 

* One now and then may get astride 
Th’ ideal Pegasus, and ride 
Prodigious journeys—round a room, 
As boys ride cock-horse on a broom.” 


Even the famous Malte-Brun, accepted as so trustworthy a 
geographer, was not averse to plundering, without acknowledg- 
ment, from the works of Gosselin, Lacroix, Pinkerton, or W alcke- 
naer ; and Duhalde, whose “ History of China” was long in the 
highest repute, gained from the memoirs of missionaries know- 
ledge which was supposed to result from travels far more 
formidable than the greatest he ever undertook—his whole life 
being spent within a circle of thirty miles’ radius from Paris. 

Within the last fifty years a writer in the Quarterly,—no doubt 
Barrow,—in reviewing the “ Travels in Circassia, Krim Tartary, 
etc.,” by one Edmund Spencer, wrote :— 


“ It is with difficulty we can bring ourselves to consider the two hundred and thirty 
pages of his second volume as the result of personal observations. . . . We are obliged 
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to acknowledge a strong suspicion that we have discovered in the work of the 
Chevalier de Taitbout de Marigny the text book from which Mr. Spencer has composed 
his sermon ; the facts are all, or most of them, there, and fluency and verbosity may 
have supplied the rest.” 


And certainly if his conjecture—and he advances robust reasons 
for it—was well founded, it would not have been without 

precedent exceedingly like; for Sonnini de Manoncourt had 
some time before written a passage thus rendered by Henry 


Hunter, D.D. :-— 


‘“‘ Savary, who published two volumes on the subject of Upper Egypt, never travelled 
a single foot in it; and the tone of assurance with which he spe ei of the country, 
and the detail of his journey through it, as if he really performed it, are a stain on 
the reputation of that elegant writer. I knew Savary well. I have seen him at 
Alexandria, in the Island of Candia, and afterwards in France. The merited success 
of the first volume of his “Letters on Egypt”’ (and he intended te go no farther, as it 
contained the only parts of that country which he had visited) actually intoxicated 
him. He took it into his head to add to it the history of a journey never undertaken, 
and found himself reduced to the necessity of extracting from, and copying, Herodotus, 
Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, and others.” 


So Psalmanazar does not stand alone. 

Although there have been many advocates of the value of 
romances to the historian, and not a few who, like Landor and 
Thackeray, have compared the truthfulness of fiction and chro- 
nicles favourably to the former, the figments of historic novels have 
certainly not done such harm as appropriations by geographers 
have wrought. Serious historical notions can seldom have been 
framed on the plots of Harrison Ainsworth or G. P. R. James, 
though the tendencies which they chose to descry from time to 
time in the creatures of their fancy may insensibly have made it 
difficult to discern the true current of an epoch. But it is, 
perhaps, scarcely realised how elaborately exact to history some 
of our most recent novelists have been, nor credited, even where 
from time to time they in some casual clause affirm they are 
following specified authorities, that word for word they are so 
doing. We believe it will be thought no breach of confidence to 
say that Mr. Shorthouse has himself assured us that there is 
scarce a page of “John Inglesant ” but bears the impress of some 
work of the period in which it is cast. And that the impress is 
frequently not indirect may fairly be assumed from the com- 
parison between his romance and those two works, “ The 
Arminian Nunnery ” and “ Memoirs of the Life of Mr. Nicholas 
Ferrar,’ which, we having pointed out, led him to his remark. 
Interwoven with admirable skill, and masterfully made subser- 
vient to the development of the most dramatic portions of his 
plot, these two works supply to minutest details the incidents 
depicted as having had their scene at Little Gidding; but this 
a single paragraph can only very inadequately show. We select 
one, however, which casts the outline of the character of “ The 
Patient,” whose true name, as historians and novelists agree, was 
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Mary Collet. The biography of Ferrar is by his relation, Dr. 
Peckard. 


MR. SHORTHOUSE (vol.i., p. 72, ed.1881). DR. PECKARD (p. 202, ed. 1790). 
She replied that they had exercises or for the Christmas season of the year 
discourses, which they performed at the 1631 he composed twelve excellent 
great festivals of the year, Christmas  dliscourses, five suited to the festivals 
and Easter; and which were c mposed within the twelve days, and seven to 
with reference to their several qualities. the assumed name and character of the 
All of these, except her own, were en-_ Sisters. These were enlivened by hymns 
livened by hymns and other odescom- and odes composed by Mr. Ferrar, and 
posed by Mr. Ferrar, and set to music _ set to music by the music master of the 
by the music master of the family, who family, who accompanied the voices 
accompanied the voices with the viol o1 with the viol or the lute. That exercisé 
the lute. But her own, she said, had which was to be performed by the 
never any music or poetry connected Patient is alone to be excepted. There 
with it ; it was always of a very serious was not any poetry or music at the 
turn, and much longer than any other, opening of this as of all the rest; the 
and had not any historical anecdote or discourse itself was of a very serious 
fable interwoven with it, the contrivance turn, it was much longer than any 
being to exercise that virtue to which other, and had not any historical anec- 
she was devoted. | dote or fable interwoven into the body 
of it. The contrivance here was to 


exercise that virtue which it was in- 
ended to teach. 

We have selected this paragraph, not because it justly repre- 
sents the usual mode of Mr. Shorthouse,—for it does not,—but 
because it points to the skill, and the genius for industry, which 
sees in materials so unsympathetic the powerful elements out of 
which may be formed a concatenated story. The influence of 
Mary Collet, to whom the writer of the “Arminian Nunnery” 
gains the casual access of a v isitor, even rather of a spy ; who in 
Dr. Peckard’s pages passes before the reader as one type amid 
many, pre-eminent only as embodying a virtue, which poten- 
tially heroic though it be, is habited in dulness—is, in the life 
of “ Inglesant,” felt as a holy but inevitable influence, vital and 
effective, holding back from evil in distant, unblessed climes, 
striving, not with sullen strife, but with the power of a cherished 
and adapted love for righteous mastery. Now thus to use a fact 
is to infuse the energy of present life into it; and is a mystic 
truth less true for seeking an embodiment—for with some 
embodiment it must come to be grasped by man—constructed on 
historic truth, on that which has been? It certainly never so 
appeared to the late Charles Reade. It will be remembered with 
what vigour, when accused of plagiarising froma Swift’s “Journal 
of a Modern Lady” for his “ Wandering Heir,” he acknowledged 
that the foundation of his novel was drawn from a couple of law 
reports, and “Memoirs” written by the defendant’s attorney ; but 
proceeded to formulate the strongest claim to originality. “In 
the three books I have now named,” said he, “lies half a plot. 
But only invention, of equal power with the facts, could make it 
a whole plot. Therefore, I invented Philippa and all her busi- 
ness, and the whole sexual interest of the story.” Nor was he 
ashamed to indicate the sources whence he had drawn directly 
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details touching country costumes or the price of salmon, re- 
markable dreams or sham abductions, dressmakers’ bills or 
curious advertisements. “How a Dublin lady passed her time,’ 
concluded he, “I got from Swift’s photographic verses, which 
carry truth as plainly written on them as Livy and Tacitus carry | 
falsehood. If I could have raised three ladies of Dublin from the 
dead, I would not have troubled Swift. But I can’t raise the 
dead, and I have no personal experience of the year 1730; so lL 
took the only remaining source of truth, and interwove printed, 
but reliable, fact with my figment.” 

But if novelists to whom the world concedes an almost 
classic greatness—the special snakes to be charmed and cherished 
in the bosom, rather than run away from-—are wont to nourish 
their choicest fancies in the mode described, we surely have an 
indication of the grounds that draw success neither by critics 
nor by inexperienced writers to be despised. The vast majority, 
indeed, write of their own times, and travel and observation 
may then supply, as Mr. Reade suggested, the place of books. 
But with the reproduction of a battle-piece from Mr. Kinglake’s 
“ History of the Crimean War,” or Mr. Hardy’s use of “ Nimrod” 
for his “ Laodicean,’ fairly fresh in mind, modern miracles of pre- 
cision may be believed to be very generally developed from timely 
resuscitations of the dead. Yet we cannot quit this subject 
without pointing to the extraordinary felicity with which 
George Eliot achieved this-plan. Her “Romola,’ for example, 
bristles as much as “John Inglesant ” with historical names, and 
as in the latter so in the former speeches are often historical speeches 
and story historical fact. Take the seventh chapter, entitled 
“A Learned Squabble;” the larger half of it is a literal transla- 
tion (as indeed it more or less purports to be) from the letters 
of Politian and Scala, as recorded in the “Epistole LIllustrorum 
Virorum ;” and much of the rest is from works like the “ Life of 
Leo X.,” and the “Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici” by Roscoe, and 
the “Memoirs of Politian” by Parr Greswell. Indeed from the 
occurrence of names of several of the leading characters in the 
pregnant parts of these works, and from the existence in them 
of archetypes (apart from any real historic basis in the types) 
of Tito, Bardo de’ Bardi, and Romola, might not one suppose 
that it was while pondering over them that the whole of the 
scheme of the novel, or at least its earlier part, first rose before 
its author? If so, she has carried out the scheme with a scholar- 
ship which under the circumstances must be esteemed remark- 
able. Whether, indeed, she has wisely introduced the long, 
irrelevant correspondence, which chiefly fills the chapter, is 
questionable. It has its effect. It introduces Tito as a toady,and 
prepares for contrast between him and the blind scholar, who would 
little have thought of making capital by support of inferior crafts- 
manship. But it discloses too clearly the sources from which the 
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novelist has worked. However this may be, George Eliot was in 
usual circumstances very fit to judge what in a tale artistically 
contrived had real claim to selection. Especially had she a deep 
discernment—little as her sharp, ironical philosophy might lead 
the superficial to suppose it—of what accorded well with human 
nature. An illustration somewhat remarkable of this is in the 
agreement of the trial of Hetty described by her in “ Adam Bede,’ 
and of a trial described by the late Mr. Hepworth Dixon as 
having been witnessed by him in Russia several years «ufter 
George Eliot's book was written.* Like Hetty Sorrel, Anna 
Kovalenka, an unmarried girl of eighteen, was charged with 
having concealed the birth of an infant, which by exposure died. 
It fell to a peasant woman to describe the finding of the body, as 
it had in Hetty’s case fallen to a labourer. Now observe the 
bearing of Anna: “ While the trial has been proceeding, Anna 
Kovalenka,” says Mr. Dixon, “has been looking on with patient 
unconcern,—neither bold nor timid,—but with a look of resigna- 
tion singular to watch. Only once she kindled into spirit ; that 
was when the peasant woman was describing how she found the 
body of her child.” Compare the description in “ Adam Bede,” 
and carry this case somewhat further: the labourer speaks :— 


“Just as [ was stooping and laying down the stakes, I saw something odd and 
round and whitish lying on the ground under a nut-bush by the side of me. And | 
stooped down on hands and knees to pick it up. And I saw it was a little baby’s 
hand.” 

At these words a thrill ran through the court. Hetty was visibly trembling : 
now, for the first time, she seemed to be listening to what a witness said. 

The jury retires. Hetty, who “had long relapsed into her 


blank, hard indifference,” “ Pa like a statue of dull despair.” 

The verdict is adverse. The first words of the judge fascinate 
her as with fear; the last wring from her a piercing shriek. In 
Anna Kovalenka’s more happy case the crucial questions of the 
president were answered in her favour. The judge speaks. He 
tells her she is “a free woman,’ and “may go and sit down 
among her friends and neighbours.” ‘ Now for the first time,” 
records the witness of this powerful scene, “she melts a little, 
shrinks behind the policemen, snatches up the corner of her 
gown, and steadying herself in a moment, wipes her eyes, kisses 
her aunt, and creeps away by a private door.” And it is a like 
perception of the instincts of human nature under circumstances 
beyond experience that may be traced in those somewhat kindred 
scenes of this novel and “Daniel Deronda,” as well (as has been 
remarked) as of the “ Laurance” of Jean Ingelow, in which a wood 
or its confines is made the scene of the witness by a wronged 
man of the faithlessness of her whom he has loved. Nor, 


* It has been noticed that in Lord Tennyson’s “ Rizpah ” the bereaved mother speaks 
of her son as “ My baby,” although it was after the publication of ** Rizpah” that there 
occurred the incident of Garfield's aged mother, on being told that her son had been 
shot, exclaiming, “‘ Why do they want to kill my baby ?” 
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curiously, is there less strict testimony of the influence of the 
open country air and pretty ankles on exemplary south-west 
English preachers, even though the possessor of the ankles should 
stand at an inequality of age or position, in the coincidences 
which obtain between the wooing after tea with Mrs. Snape, or 
after tea with the Misses Webling—on the one hand, of Dorothea 
Barton by Mr. Woodcock, as described by Robert Bage in his 
“Man as He is Not;” or on the other, of Cynthia by eens 
Haggard, as described by Miss Braddon in the novel which bears 
for title Joshua Haggard’s name. 

In these instances we see the appearance of a thought in two 
places. But nothing requires more distinctly to be stated than 
that a repetition argues not so frequently an unacknowledged 
appropriation as the cynical wish to believe. For had we space 
to make it apparent it could be shown in case upon case that not 
a plagiarism, but a custom perhaps now neglected, a tradition 
perhaps now forgotten, or a thought once common to the nations, 
travelling through a score of authors, is all that has really been 
embodied. An “instance, which less conspicuously than many 
others develops this point, may perhaps be not less acceptable 
since tending to defeat the impression so largely prevailing that 
Robert Montgomery was a ruthless plagiarist, and one who failed 
by excellence in application to justify his asportations. Robert 
Montgomery is a craftsman who can call for no recognition in 
generations at ail distant from his own; but Macaulay’s criticisms, 
though they carry us in their own wind, have the hollowness of 
the work they attack. 

“We never fell in,” he says, “with any plunderer who so 
little understood how to turn his booty to good account as Mr. 
Montgomery.” And then he proceeds to compare the line in 
Byron’s “ Address to the Sea ”— 


‘‘Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow,” 
with what he terms “the stolen goods” of Montgomery—- 


“* And thou vast ocean, on whose awful face 
Time’s iron feet can print no ruin-trace.” 

There is certainly a fine vividness and pathos in the verse of 
Byron, wholly wanting in the efforts of the after-comer, grim 
and ridiculous in their irresistible transportation of one to the 
smithy. And homage has often been rendered to its merits by 
imitation, as by Barry Cornwall in his “ Address to the Ocean” :— 


‘Thou trackless and immeasurable main, 
On thee no record ever lived again 
To meet the hand that writ it.” 


But it requires a keen-nosed critic to assert that Montgomery 
has made a mere adaptation of Byron, and has not rather selected 
(conceditur, with want of judgment) a notion common to Byron 
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and many of his predecessors. At least almost a proverbial force 
had come to be acquired by the phrase “write in water.” It is 
used, for example, by Shakespeare in his Henry VIIT. (Act iv., 
a ®D) 
SC. 2), 
“ Men’s evil manners live in brass, their virtues 
We write in water, ”— 


a passage, beyond cavil, taken from More’s “History of 
Richard III.,” the work on which the drama was in great part 
based. And Bacon,* in a highly paraphrastic rendering of an 
epigram, variously attributed to Poseidippus, to Plato, the comic 
poet, and to Crates, the cynic, introduces, without authority in 
the Greek, the same thought 


rid's a LOI 
he life of 
than yo 
W hen to fi 
\ lit: shall 
les t! wat 
doth wri 


In a piece by the Earl of Carlisle we have even the r 
indiscreet substitution of “print” for “ write ”’— 


“O’er the white surge he treads with printless feet. 


While from Byron’s time the conception has become so fami- 
liarised, that, to say nothing of its use by Shelley in memory 
of Keats, or of Keats in respect of himself, or of the employment 
of the very words (no doubt designedly similar), “Time writes 
no wrinkle on thy face,” by Dr. Alexander Wilson, jn his privately 
circulated “Ode to the Sun,” we have its somewhat concealed and 
inverted use in a writer, who, in order to be original, refrained 
from reading—Sheridan Knowles. In The Daughter (Acti., sc. 3) 
Marian, pleading with Robert, her father, to stay the hand which 


* In the excellent edition of Bacon’s works by Messrs. Spedding and Ellis, th 
earliest authority noted for these lines, and the assignment of them to Bacon, i 
Farnaby's “H rag Av@odo0yiac AvGodoyia : Florilegium Epigrammatum Grecorum,”’ 
the date of which is 1629. But we observe that the lines are given in the last leaf 
of the fourteenth edition of “ A Helpe to Discourse,” the earliest edition accessible t 
us. Of this work the first edition was published in 1619, and the seventh, much 
enlarged by W. Baldwyn and E. Phillips, in 1628. Students of the Shakespeare- 


Bacon question might engage on less profitable matters than a search into this. 
+ This phrase is curiously combined with a passage of Gray’s,— 
‘*‘ Oft have we seen him, at the break of dawn, 
Brushing with hasty steps the dew away, 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn,”’— 


in Kirke White’s “ Ode to Contemplation,”- 


‘* Then as o’er the fields I pass, 
Brushing with hasty steps the grass, 
I will meet thee on the hill, 
Where, with printless footsteps still, 
The morning, in her buskin gray, 
Springs upon her eastern way.” 
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grasps the wreckers’ implements, and making herself partisan to 
the wind-stripped seamen, argues thus :— 
‘‘ And if he sinks, is not his bubbling breath— 
That calls upon the friends he leaves behind 
A testament, more strong than men can write, 
To make assurance unto those he loves 
Of aught the billows spare ? ” 

It was said of Pope by Dugald Stewart that he was a person 
not “ impressed with a due veneration for the glory of his 
species.” A number of passages from the history of * plagiarism 
tend with curious bearing to illustrate this truth. We will take 
but one of them.—one w hich is valuable as pointing to the con- 
clusion that the poets of mankind, who should fathom deep as any 
into the human heart, have not in reality so ill an opinion, especially 
so bitter an opinion, of man, as parts of their works would at the 
blush lead one to suppose. To force a conceit the -y retreat from 
truth, as soldiers to environ by an ambush may sham a flight. 

It is thus that there is @ "dishonesty in the advice of Pope 

“ Essay on Man,” iv., 284) to those “ allured | by parts ” to turn to 


39 


Aas ‘the “ meanest of mankind,” — 


“ Or ravish’d with the whistling of a name 
See Cromwell damn’d to everlasting fame ! 
which at once suggests the borrower's hand: the suggestion is 
sound. Cowley, in a translation of part of the second book of the 
“Georgics,” had, with probable reference to the proverb “a fowler’s 
whistle, the bird’s death,” * conveyed a protest against those who 
looked to fill their sails— 


“with popular fame, 
Charm’d with the foolish whistlings of a nam: 


The line, thought Pope, was too good to be lost; his context 
required scorn to be cast upon some prominent life chequered but 
greatly praised—and of untoward end. So Cromwellt and false- 


hood were pitched on : 


“du matin jusqu’au soir 
Quand je veux dire blanc, la quinteuse dit noir.” 


Thus in the withering keenness of Pope’s lines it is not fanci- 
ful to see his consciousness of insincerity,—the insincerity ofa poet 


who would “ vindicate the ways of God to man” by misportraying 
the consequences of consecrated (if re-consecrated) lives—trans- 





* Though possibly the reference is to the ‘‘seaman’s whistle,” to which in Pericles 
and the 7empest allusion is made. 

+ We cannot help thinking that these lines were written fresh from a perusal of 
Waller's “ Panegyric to my Lord Protector.’’ A stanza in that piece tells Cromwell 
that fame flies through all sea-girt lands :—- 


**Sounding your name, and telling dreadful news } 
To all that piracy and rapine use.”’ 


Then the poem, without break, continues :— 


‘With such a chief the meanest nation blest 
May hope to lift her head above the rest.” 
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ferred, like the unchastity of the wife of Potiphar to Joseph, to the 
victim of its baseness. Certainly, in later poems, even the tempta- 
tion of a phrase at hand has resulted in no such misapplication. 
Savage, in his “Character of the Rev. James Foster,’—that 7 
temperate refuter of Tindal, whom not to have heard preach was Ae 
to be, has said Sir John Hawkins, “not qualified to appear in ‘i 
genteel company,’—even Savage employs the words only to bid 
Foster’s episcopal, sectarian calumniator to copy the aspersed 
man’s eminently upright life, in order that “the good and 
wise 


: oe “ 


“May see thee now, though late redeem thy name, 
And glorify what else is damn’d to fame.” 
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So Lloyd, adopting the phrase, employs it for a purpose no more 
scurrilous than to say that in turning to the Latin classics he 
fancies himself in the Augustan age :— 
“Till some dull Bavius’ or a Meevius’ name, 
Damn’d by the Muse to everlasting fame, 
Forbids the mind in foreign climes to roam.” 
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Nor is there much venom in Goldsmith's couplet, and even what 


there is is infused from what he conceives to be the requirements \ 
of his subject—* A New Simile in the Manner of Swift ’’ :— i 
“ With his go se-quill the scribbling elf, | 
| Instead of others, damns himself.” 


Somerville, indeed, imports into his imitation of Horace, bk. iv., 
: ode ix., without any sort of authority in his author, a rather false 
| display of patriotism :— 
“ Did not the Muse our crying wrongs repeat, 
Ages to come no more should know 
Of Lewis by oppression great 
Than we of Nimrod now. 
The meteor should but blaze and die, 
Depriv’d of the reward of endless infamy.”’ 
Yet, on the whole, it is clear that repetitions, not malignant and 
themselves forgotten, have contributed to concentrate attention 
upon the malignant original, and, indeed, to illustrate by the 
posthumous discredit of Pope the penalties that are annexed to 
decking with conspicuousness and vitality a vile and unrestrained 
conception. On the other hand, Pope’s just and effective satire, 
which, like a mermaid, has beauty in its brow and sweetness in 
its voice, but lashes irresistibly with its tail, becomes too often in 
adapters’ hands like the mermaid’s bulk, a scaly hide pertinent to 
neither fish, flesh, nor fowl. Thus the levity of Young, a man 
who pursuing heaven from a high philosophical and judiciously 
imaginative estimate of its casual value courted alike hypocrisy of 
vice and hypocrisy of virtue, had its suggestion often in the pages 
of Pope. But it is curious that so serious should have been his 
purpose by wit (as by any other mode) to win praise or patronage 
that he did not perceive that flowers transported to a foreign, 
VOL. XIV. 36 
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uncongenial clime, decay and spread their rot. The epigram of 
Pope :— 
“You beat your pate and fancy wit will come : 
Knock as you please—there’s nobody at hom: 





is accordingly applied by Young (“Satires,” v., ll. 95, 96) im such 
a strain as this to Death, with unpardonable flippancy : 
‘On folly’s errands as we vainly roam, 
‘oe at our hearts, and finds our tho 
On the other hand, the moral Cowper, describing the “solemn 
fop ” is satisfied with bald repetition :— 
‘* His wit invites you by his looks to come, 
But when you knock, it never is at home.” 
Curiously, Dr. Waldren, of Exeter, in his Epistle to the Rev. Dr. 
Knightly Chetwood, “ On His having the Gout,” had preceded all 
these writers with a witty reference to Chetwood’s sensitive feet 
and head, dull from the absentmindedness of “an investigating 
skull é7e and dcore full” 
‘And as when to a house we come 
To know if any one’s at home, 
We knock; so one must kick your shit 
Ere he can find your soul’s within.” 

Parochial life is nowhere more essentially low than in an 
unemulous metropolis. But to the school of Pope the metro; 
appeared the choice and variety of the world, in its contemporary, 
golden age. It is for this reason that plagiarism of detached 
thoughts so conspicuously abounds in those writers. For to them 
a narrow part became the whole: a whole merely a succession of 
parts, fixed in number by little more than the requirements of 
bookseller or pension. Where, therefore, there was no harmony, 
there could be no interruption of harmony ; and a few elaborated 
sets of verses were at no time—from the Revolution to the first 
shock of the great colonial and European wars—-thought the 
worse because not integrally one, or only snallowly connected. 
Thus to works of this period inconsequence cannot, as to the 
finer workmanship of later or of Elizabethan times, be applied 
as at once a test of unoriginality, and an explanation of the ill- 
adroitness which makes unoriginality plagiarism. It is true, 
indeed, that it is one of the rich abounding beauties of our world 
that in the relations of the natural and spiritual the observant 
see a vast variety of phases; and, therefore, true that the same 
(even complex) images may illustrate topics widely different. Yet 
experience tells that this variety, reaching in nothing more eagerly 
than to the characters and intellects of men, will hardly suffer the 
same thought, springing up in true connection, to present itself 
in strikingly like vestiture to two independent minds. Nor, if 
it hardly suffer itself in true connection, is there refuge in the 
plea that it will infalse : the vagaries of nature or eccentricities 
of intellect are ex ww termini rare. Let us confine ourselves, then, 
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to a consideration of what is that assimilation of ideas essential 
to art—of what is true connection. 

It is said of cmap that he was so fond of referring to 
nature, that where the conditions of work forbade immediate 
reference, he substituted its best practical approximate. To 
obtain red shadows, in the manner of Rubens, he contrived a lamp 
with the sides painted of vermillion, which illuminated the 
shadows of his figures. All the ficures in the “ Park Scene” he 
drew from a little doll of his own creation. He modelled his 
horses and cows ; and knobs of coal sat for rocks—nay, he carried 
his practice so far that the limbs of trees he collected would 
have served for a ae ick, and that more than one ass was led 
to his studio. Now, to what do these facts point? To a slavish 
copying? Or to an opinion that natural objects should be 
rendered with technical faithfulness, and that technical faithful- 
ness was all-essential to the accessories of a picture? Certainly 
not. They point to a recognition of the true principle, coupled 
with—disguised by, if it please— a determination to a concentra- 
tion of energy upon minute parts of his representation of the 
object before him, which would have been frustrated by the 
recurrent effort to shape the conception embodied in the object— 
the object seen with a painter’s eye. What, then, was this 
principle? It is clear from the multitude of branches, the con- 
trivance of the lamp, the creation of the doll. He proceeded not 
upon the mere arbitrament of a cultured faculty of selection, but 
upon a choice of the precise form most in harmony with his 
particular subject from among many forms which presented the 
main abstract idea he was seeking to embody. There had not 
been an independent selection of an individual ovject, not a 
selection guided by a sense only of picturesqueness, or complete- 
ness, or exquisite symmetry of form; not a selection as well 
adapted to any other occasion as the present. But there had 
been a selection after first of all a crystal understanding of the 
object to be attained by it—as sublimity, ruggedness, docility ; 
there had then been a search among the objects—as trees, heads, 
lights—in which this main idea was to be expressed ; from the 
search and an examination of those of the class of objects which 
presented the oy, idea there had resulted a nice perception * 
of what it was which conveyed it; the search had then been 
confined to those objects of the class which exaggerated this 
something; and, in fine, a choice had been made of the object 
which best fitted with the form and sub-senses to be given in 
harmony with the remainder of the picture. The advantage of such 
a process, performed with a rapidity which sinks the conscious- 
ness of its successive or overlapping steps, is far greater than the 
mere attainment of a form: the mind is at once strengthened and 


* Yet not so nice a perception, but that in comparison, say with Reynolds, Gains- 
ma has been thought to be wanting in generalising power. 
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RESEMBLANCES IN LITERARY ART. 
enriched by the process through which it has gone—its aim is 
less distracted, its confidence more solid, its knowledge is en- 
larged ; and to spectators precision, reserve, and accuracy are 
pleasingly betrayed. Now, though the most evident application of 
these truths, which one might have hoped were trite, is to 
sculpture—for architecture is in human hands too much the 
servant of the unpliant materials of its embodiment—they are 
nowhere more necessary to be applied than’ to poetry. And 
how pray is this to be, if it be stuck about with pilfered passages 
as unessential as the spice and puppets on a birthday cake ? 

Never was the principle we have stated more boldly defied 
than by Arne. That distinguished musician, like some composers 
of opera of a more recent day, prepared not only the music but 
the libretto to Artaserse first performed, if we mistake not, at 
Covent Garden. 

As an author, his task was rendered easy by the selection 
of his subject : he had to translate the “ Artaserse ” of Metastasio, 
or so much of it as pleased him. Now in Artaserse the conclud- 
ing chorus runs thus :— 

** Giusto Re, ia Persia adora 
La clemenza assisa in trono, 
Quando premia col perdon: 
D’un eroe la fedelta. 
La giustizia é bella allora 
Che compagna ha la pieta.” 
This from its brevity, or some other reason, did not wholly please 
Arne. What does he do? In his copy of Metastasio the next 
opera was Adriano wm Sina. It opened with a chorus—a 
chorus of Roman soldiers. 
** Vivi a nol, vivi all’ impero, 
Grande Augusto, e la tua fronte 
Sull’ Oronte prigioniero 
S’ accostumi al sacro allor. 
Della patria e delle squadre 
Ecco il duce ed ecco il padre, 
In cui fida il mondo intero, 
in cui spera il nostro amor. 
Palme il Gange a lui prepari, 
Ed’ Augusto il nome impari 
Dell’ incognito emisfero 
Il remoto abitator.’ 


Nothing could be better, in the musician’s view, for a finale. So 


a king of Persia is styled Augustus and crowned with laurel, 


and this is the result :-— 


‘* Live to us, to empire live, 
Great Augustus, long mayst thou 
From the subject work d receive 
Laurel wreaths t’adorn thy brow.” 


At this stage several of the lines of the Adriano chorus are 
expanded into couplets, conceived on the following model :— 


“Of his country ever free 
There the royal father see.” 
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Lastly a “duetto” is framed out of the chorus to Artaserse, to 
precede the repetition of the homage to the Persian Augustus :— 


The ignorance of literature, and literary allusions, which Dr. 
Arne unjustly anticipated would 
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‘* Pity from the throne descending, 
How the monarch it endears ; 
When with justice, mercy blending, 
In the king a god appears.” 


audience, has in directions even more 


exist. Thus Swift’s remarkable “ Plea for the Abolition of 
was reprinted, with others of his pieces, under 
initials, and without any indication of the true authorship, as a 
contribution to the controversy 
orthodox. In the same hesitating manner we find “ The Whole 


Christianity ” 


Concern of a Christian,’ of the year 


A(nthony) H(orneck), D.D., although in 1661 the same work was 
. Duty of a Christian” by R(ichard) Y(onge). 
}imposition on popular credulity was that 
Charles Blount, in his publication under the 
‘A just Vindication of Learning and 
of the Liberty of the Press.” It is impossible to adopt~ with 
regard to it any other language than Macaulay’s :— 


‘** Whoever reads this piec 


published as “The Whole 
But the most memorabl: 


e fected by 


pseudonym of Philopatris of 


thoughts and poor words of 


is. that the ‘ Just Vindication 


tica’ of Milton. 


was addressed, had sunk into 
literary workmanship of Blo 


hovels out of Ionian friezes 
framed as to permit any book to 
The blow was speedily followed up. 


fine passages which Blount had 
he constructed a second pamphlet, entitled 


Printing.’ ” 


Very different—different in the measure of disgrace to an age 
which did not perceive the origin of works of Milton or Swift; 
different in degree of hardiness to that of saucy purloiners who 
advocated the claims of Christian duty by breach of it or the 
liberty of the press by treason to it—is the case of readers and 
authors led to foreign sources become in the silent operation of © 
the law of survival forgotten or obscure. Particularly does one 
admit both integrity and literar y worth where the merit of an 
original lies more in the beauty of the language than the weighti- 
Little, then, the disparagement, though in the 
Latin lines of Sannazaro or Augurello, of Buchanan or of Grotius, 
we find the first ring of a song or ode. 
requires the full grace of this concession. It is clear, for instance, 


ness of thought. 


be overlooked by critics and 


between freethinkers and the 


and is not aware that Blount was one of the most un- 
scrupulous plagiaries that ever lived, will be surprised to find, mingled with the poor 
. third-rate pamphleteer, passages so elevated in senti- 
ment and style that they would be worthy of the greatest name in letters. The truth 
consists chie fly of garb led extracts from the ‘ Areopagi- 
That noble discourse had been neglected by the generation to which it 
yblivion, and was at the mercy of every pilferer. The 
nt resembled the architectural workmanship of those 
barbarians who used the Coliseum and the Theatre of Pompey as quarries, built 
ind propped cow-houses on pillars of lazulite. Blount 
concluded, as Milton had concluded, by recommending that the law should be 

be printed without a license, provided that the name 
of the author or publisher were registered. The ‘Just Vindication’ was well received . 

There still remained in the ‘ Areopagitica’ many 
not used in his first pamphlet. Out of these passages 
‘Reasons for the Liberty of Unlicensed 




































shameful been proved to 


1703, appearing as by 


Prior is an author who 
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that the scheme of his “ Love Disarmed,” is derived from the earlier 
half of the “Epitaphium Amoris” in the “Carmina of the Illustrious 
Poets of Italy” (vol. iv., p. 119, ed. Florent., 1719); indeed so did 
the English version throb with the sense of Latin, that it was 
one among the poems rendered by Vincent Bourne into that 
tongue. Whether it has been noticed that the author of the 
“ Epitaph ” in the latter part seems himself for an image delicately 
beautiful to have been indebted to Catullus, we do not know. 
After the beautiful Atgle has conquered the presumptuous but 
unguarded Cupid, has wounded him with his own dart, and has 
herself become the chosen goddess of the world, Jove looks down 
with displeasure, and with his own bolt stays at once the 
discomforted child of Venus, and the exultant maid. ‘The 
catastrophe is given in these fine lines :— 


“Flos velut a valido is periit proscissus aratro 


Hee velut a rapidis fracta carina Notis.’’ 
The latter line is not without its parallels, | ut the former recalls 
singly the beautifully passionate expression of th lover. of the 


fickle Lesbia— 
“ Velut prati 
Ultimi flos, preetereunte postquam 
Tactus aratro est.” 

There is one further sort of borrowing, and one only, to which 
we shall here revert—borrowing from oneself. And rather than 
inaility its mauseousness, we shall seek to observe what 
opportunity for excellence the condemnable custom may afford. 
In this the dramatic writings of Mr. W. Schwenck Gilbe rt will 
be our best guide. True, he has, as the merry author of “Jester 
Gilbert ” says, now and then re-christened plays; true, in respect 
of several of them, the zesthetes of the stalls have— 

‘indignantly exclaimed, 
‘Why, demme, it’s the same old play, but differently named.’ ’ 

But his peculiar skill is in re-invigorating fragments of his taht 
and in freeing the creatures of ‘his fancy which first bubbled 
into life in the springtime of “ Bab Ballads” for emigration in the 
fall to operatic airs. Cons picuously is this the case in H.M.S. 
Pinafore. Little Buttercup .repeats the “ Bumboat-woman’s 
Story;” by process unknown to the Herald's office, Sir Joseph 
Porter acquires various relationship to Captain Reece, his 
sisters, and his cousins, and his aunts; unlike Bobadil, 
Corcoran cares not to be new in the chiefest of his oaths; 
and: the mixture of the babies is supported by the pre- 
cedent in General John.t Still, it must not be supposed that 


* Further comparison with the passage of Catullus commencing “Ut flos in 
septis, which has been imitated by Ariosto and more or less by Pope, is worth in- 
stituting. 

{7 In so improbable a repertory as the Justinianean Pandects there is, in more 
than one case, an adumbration of some choice Gilbertian idea. The question which 
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in the Pirates of Penzance so distresses poor Frederick had already been considered. 
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the good ship sailed till impressment had been made of foreigners. 
The tendency to go below had appeared in a minister for naval 
affairs in the Bertrand et Raton of Scribe, if not in older sources. 
Similarly in others of Mr. Gilbert’s pages are there reminiscences 
of authors less taxed than Mr. Gilbert himself. Thus in the 
Trial by Jury is the memorable song in which the defendant 
craves the jury not to— 
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‘ Bring a young fellow to sorrow, 

Who loves this young lady to-day, 

And loves that young lady to-morrow,” — 
and maintains the petition by this adroit plea that he cannot 
be held— 
‘** As a glutton, 
Who when he is tired of beef 
Determines to tackle the mutton.” 
f It is not difficult to assign to this an origin in Canning’s 
} inimitably just burlesque of Goethe’s Stella, Kotzebue’s Stranger 


and all the other rhapsodical and “supersentimental” plays of 
that period of the German drama, the Rovers; or, the Double 
Arrangement. At the very commencement we have the 
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rapturous rhetorical gush of Matilda— | 

“ Dinner, it is taken away as soon as over, and we regret it not! It returns again 
with the return of appetite. The beef of to-morrow will succeed to the mutton of 
to-day, as the mutton of to-day succeeded to the veal of yesterday. But when once 
the heart has been occupied by a beloved object, in vain would we attempt to supply 





the charm by another.” 

It is perhaps rather more hazardous to impeach the originality 
of a quatrain in the song of the Judge, in the same capitally- 
maintained trifle. There the rich attorney is represented as 
having relied on the solid « jualities appendant to his daughter as 
an object of marriag but withal as having insinuated the 
slightness of the appar aby compensatory disadvantages personal 
to her as such = in this highly ingenious strain— 


‘You'll soon get used to her looks, said he, 
and a very nice girl you'll find her ! 
She m: ay very well pass for forty-three 





In the dusk, with a light behind her !’” 
By these lines the mind is irresistibly carried to those in 
which Dr. Johnson, after an attentive gaze at the showy and 


high-heeled Lady Lade, broke out aloud, with an epitome of her— 


“With patches, paint, and jewels on, 
Sure Phillis is not twenty-one ! 
gut if at night you Phillis see, 
The dame at least is forty-three.” 





by Celsus (“ Dig. ” 50, 16, 98), as indeed it he d been by canonists (¢.g., Sanchez, ‘ ‘Disput 
de S. Matr. , li., 24, 17), and in our own statute law (21 Hen. iii.) ; while the ludicrou 
position of ‘the Lord Chancellor tortured with double personality in a e to his 
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ward cannot but ocecur toa reader of the authoritative Paulus (“ Dig.,”’ 1, 7, 3) ee 
consul vel przeses filiusfamili is sit, posse eum apud semetipsum vel emancipari vel i 
adoptionem dari constat.” But lapse from the dictates of law—civil, social, or aa it 


not,—is so much a condition of dramatic effect that coincidences as partial as these- 
hint to laborious dramatists—may, like Gammer Gurton’s needle, be successfully 
sought for. 
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Nor can we allow that in the mixed exigencies of nature and 
rhyme Dr. Johnson’s resemblance to lines of Prior is altogether 
solved :— 
‘ Stiff in brocade, and pinch’d in stays, 
Her patches, paint, and jewels on ; 
All day let Envy view her face, 
And Phyllis is but twenty-one. 
Paint, patches, jewels laid aside, 
At night astronomers agree ; 
The evening has the day belyd, 
And Phyllis is some forty-three.” 

It is not always beauty clothed with power, fascination 
addressed to practical results, which leads the moderns to the 
ancients. But in this is the initial force. Yet authors are them- 
selves centres. The strength must, therefore, be worked into th 
fabric of their inheritance, and the beauty evolved from harmony 
within themselves. Mere borrowers are like orange pips : plucked 
far from moistened earth and tempered air, they have no preg- 
nancy, and to the consumers they are indigestible. Even to the 
serious student of literary resemblances they are of little use 
they are handled till Cesar shall have Czesar’s due, and then are 
cast aside. But those who grasp with inspiration or with pur- 
pose ; those who from “the brute rock” call out “the breathing 
form,” serve many an admirable end. Of these ends some have 
been seen or emphasised ; but how many not? Frequent repeti- 
tion within a narrow period may very powerfully show a social 
want. The character of an age may be delineated in the character 
of thoughts that appealed to it. The contrasted fitness and 
unfitness of times to receive the same enunciated truth may be 
the nucleus of a wide and potent generalisation. The power of 
burning thoughts in far-separated eras may knit into new 
Sy mpathies with man. Consciousness may be opened to the vast 
untraced streams which, meandering in their descent, have spread 
their traditions on us. Or language may be enric hed afresh by 
obsolescent terms, illustrated in its finer shades of sense, and 
contrasted in its powers among one people and another. Not, 
therefore, “to reduce genius of the higher order to the usual 
standard of humanity,” as Scott would tell us, are coincidences 
traced. Appreciation is neither more transient nor less generous, 
because it pushes outward the circumference beyond which it 
cannot with precision see. But coincidences are traced because, 
as Cowper plainly has it, they are “ worthy of remark.” 
































“IT PASSED IN A PUBLIC HOUSE.” 
BY FREDERICK GALE. 


SucuH is the heading of Chapter XXV. of the “ Newcombes,” the 
writer of which charming novel pictured club and tavern life, 
and its harmless pleasures, more admirably than any living writer. 

He not only preached on the “Haunt,” the “Back kitchen,” 

etc., in his writings, and “pointed a moral and adorned a 
tale,” but by his influence induced Paddy Green to abolish the 
last remnants of “flash songs, which used to be heard in the 
small hours (though they were not very coarse ever) at Evans’.” 
I candidly admit that 1 pirated that heading with malice pre- 
pense, in the hopes of giving a slight sketch of one of the most 
ancient taverns of the past which has recently been pulled down 

by the authorities of the Bank of England, whose new building 
will occupy the site of the “ Old Cocke Ale House within Temple 
Bar,” sacred to the memory of Mr. Pepys, and Mrs. Peirce, and 
Mrs. Knipp, who accompanied the diarist to supper there on 
April 23rd, 1668, and the party “drank, and eat a lobster, and sang, 
and mightily merry.” 

The house was probably on old-established one in Pepys’ days, 
as the old fireplace and mantelpiece date from James I[., and 
these old relics fortunately will be preserved. It is a pity the 
dining-room could not have been reproduced in facsimile, using 
the old beams, skylights, etc., and have been set up in South 
Kensington. It would have been a real relic of Old London, 
which attracted so much notice at the Healtheries. 

The success of all old-fashioned taverns, and inns, and places 
of refreshment in London and country towns, in days past mainly 
depended, and those which remain now depend, on a good name 
for the best of everything, ready at all hours, at “reasonable 
charges. Each place had its own individuality, and generally 
some speciality for which it was famous, and usually the head 
waiter or head waitress was a character whose name was world 
known. 

Few readers probably will call to mind Bellamy’s kitchen at 
the House of Commons forty years ago, in which, pending the 
building of the new houses, Cabinet Ministers, members, and 
those who had the entrée of the Houses of Parliament, dined 
actually at the kitchen tables, for the pieasure of having their 
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steak or chops brought to them off the gridiron,— for which, by- 
the-bye, the charge. was 3s. 6d., including unlimited supplies of 
bread, butter, fine old Stilton, and as much excellent table beer 
as any one chose to drink. Many peers, who had been in the 
House of Commons formerly, stuck to the old haunt, which was 
famous for its splendid old port and Madeira, its gin punch, 
a wonderful parrot which had all the cries of the House, and 
kept the place alive with its cries of “ Order, gee ae Chair, 
chair!” “ Divide, divide!;” and the running chaff of “ Jane,” the 
presiding goddess, who called Peers and members of Parliament 
by their surnames, and kept up a running chaff with every one, 
regardless of rank or station. “ You ask me to give you a kiss,— 
you, & younger son, and only a member for a family borough !” 
laughed Jane one evening ; “why, I boxed a duke’s ears for such 
impudence yesterday.” 

The old Rainbow in Fleet Street, now rebuilt, was a grand old 
house for dinners, and noted for its mutton broth for lunch, and its 
old waiter “ Abraham” was a character. The Cheshire Cheese 
—the oldest tavern probably next to the Cock—was, and still is, 
the place in London for beefsteak pundings, which are ordered, 
and half-boiled, and packed, and sent all over England, and even 
to the colonies “for auld lang syne.” Birch’s, in Cornhill, was, 
and still is, the place for real or mock turtle and a glass of punch. 
Rule’s, in Maiden Lane, was the rendezvous for all the theatrical 
and literary world, who consumed oysters almost by boatloads, 
raw and cooked, in every imaginary way, and Rule was referee 
on all subjects connected with the stage from Edmund Kean 
onwards. The Rule family retired a few years since, but it is 
still an oyster house. 

Tom Sprig, ex-champion of England, a most respectable man, 
kept the Castle in Holborn (now the Napier Restaurant), which 
was celebrated for bread and cheese and excellent beer. 

It would be tedious to enumerate a list of specialities peculiar 
to individual places, but in spite of clubs and all modern 
innovations, there are still old haunts which attract not only 
those who remember them in the past, but many scions of the 
young England party 

Now allow me to interview the ghost of “the old Cocke Ale 
House,” which has lately disappeared. I knew it from the year 
1842, when I came to London to begin my career in life, until the 
last day of its existence. During the last few years the old 
house was much in the position of a reprieved criminal, and the 
scale balanced either way again and again, and left the old 
habitués in doubt whether it would be preserved as a special 
room in Spiers and Pond’s proposed new restaurant, or destroyed. 

In my early days clubs were only for idle men, and very few 
young men, except military and naval men, entering life ever 
dreamt of belonging to a club. The fact of belonging to a club 
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was considered evidence of tuft-hunting, fogeydom, deserting 
your order, being above your profession, and unsociable, ‘and young 
men who were thrown together generally had a common place 
for lunching and dining, and one of the most favourite of these 
was the Cock. For the benefit of those who never were there | 
will attempt to describe it. 

A passage out of Fleet Street of by no means an enticing 
appearance led up to a swing door, opening which, and going a 
few yards inwards, you arrived at a kind of landing with a flight 
of stairs to the area and first floor respectively on the left, and a 
small bar door on the right. You passed on into a long, low, 
narrow room, into which the sun never shone, but which was 
lighted by “slandendicular” skylights at either end, which gave 
so little light that the aid of gas was required on dark days even 
in summer. Along either side, right and left, there were some 
dozen or so boxes divided | yy partitions and green curtains ; in 
each box was a narrow table, which served for six people, who 
sat on hard wooden seats. The furniture of each table consisted 
of a set of cruets, of by no means aristocratic appearance—in fact, 
very homely,—a black-handled knife, ditto steel three-pronged 
fork ; and the only eatables were chops, steaks, kidneys, sausages, 
cold roast beef, broiled ham, cheese, butter, bread, and W elsh 
rarebit. The only vegetables were potatoes, ‘except peas in the 
summer; and the only malt liquor on draught was porter or 
stout, which was served in the pewter. There was no carpet, but 
a saw-dusted floor. Many years ago, when bitter beer and tank- 
ards and four-pronged metal forks were introduced, William, the 
head waiter, groaned in spirit, and explained to every custome! 
that it was no fault of his, and the innovation would ruin the 
place. He liked things always as they had been ; and he told me 


that, at his earnest entreaty, the proprietor, during the famine 


1847, when potatoes were almost an unknown luxury, paid a 
much as threepence apiece for large mealy potatoes, and kept on 
at the old price of one penny. “ What was the consequence ?” he 
argued. ‘‘ We sold six bottles of wine where we sold one usually, 
and the same with other liquors. Gentlemen would come and 
bring their friends to one of the few houses where they could get 
a good potato, and they supported the house well.” These old 
servants were often masters, but good masters, too. 

The bar was like a small cabin, with windows like the stern 
cabin windows of a ship. 

Nothing could be less inviting to the outward eye of a 
stranger; but no place ever became more fascinating to any one 
who had taken root there. 

The prices were fair, but somewhat higher than those at common 


dining-houses, and the inducement to customers was the best of 


every thing: without any “flash” or show. Most of the guests 
were gentlemen, large numbers 
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Inns of Court and the law. The place just suited young fellows 
who had left either University. The old waiter “ William,” 
immortalised by Tennyson, a frequenter of the Cock himself, was 
a character with a great fund of dry humour, who understood 
young men and their chaff thoroughly—just the man for 
the place. The primitive style in which things were done was 
attractive, and the “victuals and drink,” to use the very old- 
fashioned words, were of the very best. There was a class in London 
known as “ gents,’ which was deemed to mean the third part of 
a gentleman. The gents answered somewhat to the “’Arry ” and 
a “masher” of to- -day —a kind of cross between the two. They 
were just the fellows who thought their dignity would be hurt by 
eating with a steel fork, or sitting next an old-fashioned lawyer 
who manipulated his peas cleverly with his knife. Men of this 
kind had no place at the Cock. If they had come there and 
ordered a bottle of champagne early in the day without luncheon 


probably the waiter would have told them that they were out of 
it. The waiter wanted customers who eat and drank, and went 
off again and made room for others. “Quick come, quick go, and 
a penny to the waiter,” was his creed. William, who out of his 


pennies from customers found the staff of waiters, and retired 
with a good independence many years ago, was a “ plump head 
waiter, with a quick, merry eye, and a semi-bald head of sandy 
hair. He was sole money-taker, and how he ever got through 
the work was a wonder, as the average customers were, I believe, 
about five hundred a day before the restaurant era. No news- 
papers were supplied, and there was no loitering and no bar to 
stand at, and customers came in and sat down, had their luncheon 
and went away. 

It is not too much to say that every judge and lawyer of 
eminence in his day had been a frequenter of the Cock in his 
pupilage days. It was an Eveless Paradise, as ladies were not 
admitted, as they were in Mr. Pepys’ days. There you would 
see, when I first remembered it, authors, actors, men of letters, 
travellers, and celebrities of all kinds, particularly later in the 
evening, when men came to dinner and sat over their wine or 
bowl of punch as it might be; and after seven o'clock smoking 
was allowed, and there was no discredit in calling for a long pipe 
and a saucer of tobacco, as was the custom in the days of Sir 
Roger de Coverley. Many old bachelor lawyers used to dine 
there with their country friends or clients, for there was a 
splendid cellar of wine of the very best quality. In the old- 
fashioned bar was a good show of old punch bowls and silver 
ladles with spade guineas at the bottom, and they were for use 
as well as ornament, for the Cock punch of all kinds was notori- 
ous. There was seldom any hard drinking there, and if a puuch 
party of young fellows were getting a little merry, and called for 
another bowl, William used to say in a dry way, “ Yes, gentle- 
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men, I will bring it to you to-morrow evening. Come, now, put 
on your hats, and go home, like good boys. You’ve had enough, 
and London is a queer place to lose yourselves in.” 

As clubs sprung up after the end of William’s reign, the Cock 
became more of a luncheon-house ; and the port wine and punch 
era was on the wane. It was well kept up afterwards, but the 
perfection of cold roast beef disappeared with William. Whether 
the cook was changed or not does not matter now, but the old 
waiter would have what he liked to put before his customers, and 
the cold beef was his speciality—it was served quicker than broils 
When the lease fell in a year or two since, Messrs. Spiers and 
Pond entered into negotiations for it ; and at the earnest solicita- 
tions of the old customers, it is believed that a scheme was 
contemplated of building the old room and passage in, and not 
destroying it. However, its fate was sealed when the Bank of 
England became owners of the site. 

An old gilt cock stood over the door, and the brave old bird, 
which had witnessed the exits and entries of many thousands of 
customers, is supposed to have become a “Good Templar,” for 
when the place was threatened he disappeared before “cock- 
crow ;” and, unless the descendants of the “Tityre Tu’s” and 
“ Mohawks ” of the Temple have been sadly maligned, it “ roosts ” 
now somewhere quietly within the Temple walls. It was a 
righteous deed,—whoever took it away in love,—and if the 
thief ( (?) was discovered and sent to trial, the grand jury would 
have thrown out the bill, and have invited the thief to dinner 
probably. 

The Cheshire Cheese is now perhaps the only remaining old 
tavern. As was before said, it is noted for its beefsteak puddings 
on Wednesday afternoon and Saturday evening, and is a great 
house for gentlemen connected with the Press, who want that old- 
fashioned meat supper as well as dinner. There is also a great 
charm in the “ hall mark” of old fashion which stamps the place, 
which was frequented by the most celebrated men of days gone 
by, and by well-known men of the present. In fact, it is difficult 
to mention any subject about which you will not find some one 
present who has special knowledge of it. As the old Cock did, so 
the Cheshire Cheese does, a large pure wine trade. The waiters 
and the young ladies at the bar seem to take a pride in the old 
house, and keep up the character of it. 

Another quaint old tavern—the Old Dog, in Holywell Street, 
Strand—disappeared many years ago. It was believed to have 
been an old Jacobin house of refuge. It was kept by a some. 
what elderly landlady of superior manners and conversation, and 
it was approached by a private passage made out of a slice 
borrowed out of the parlour of the next house, and most people 
would pass the passage and never notice it. There was, I 


ed 


believe, another passage from the dining-room of a similar kind, 
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which led into the back street, so that a man could enter in 
Holywell Street, and go out another way if he wished. 

The landlady had a female servant, also elder rly, who was 
waitress, butler, and everything. | think there was a male 
waiter, too. An old city merchant used to take me there to 
dinner. There was a large dining-room well furnished, the 
plate was very heavy and handsome, and the linen was most 
excellent—ditto the dinners, the minimum price of _ was 
3s. 6d. for off the joint only, without anything else but cheese. 
It was celebrated for soup, in which there was generally Madeira, 
and the cooking was excellent. The a nters were all men of 
middle age, and it was not strictly a club, though I fancy abso- 
lute strangers never came into the dining- -rom. I used to 
come away when the cards began, and I believe they played a 
great deal at whist. The place was a mystery to me, but all I 
know i is, that I always had a very good dinner, excellent wine, 
and the very finest cigars. My former host who took me. to 
dinner there did what was called “ shooting the moon” one fine 
night, and left for America, leaving his house and family in the 
lurch. Why or wherefore never appeared, as the city house, 
of which he was the head, went on as usual. There was a 
small private room also upstairs, in which I dined once with the 
only son of one of the members who was in the army. The 
“ yovernor’”’ was dining below, but the youngster was supposed 
to be with his regiment, and was in town on the quiet. | 
remember, inter alia, we had grouse soup (with Madeira, of 
course), and John Dory and snipe and woodcock ; and the dinner, 
to the amusement of the old ov rigeare i was included in the 
governors monthly account. Boys will | 
that evening was killed in India. 

Club-land now is the Englishman’s home in London and large 
towns, and even the old “sacred parlours,’ where the magnates of 
market towns met and settled the affairs of the nation, are 
deemed vulgar in this advanced age. The good old fashions have 
passed away,and the old wines have passed with them, to a great 
extent, but good wine still is found in old taverns, and rare good 
punch. In the earlier days of which I speak, business men never 
dreamt of drinking in the daytime, except a glass of beer or 
sherry at lunch, and their drinking was done at and after dinner 
and their liquor was sound wine. 


ye boys! My host of 





KING COPHETUA AND THE BEGGAR-MAID. 


SUGGESTED BY A PICTURE. 


STILL and pale and wistful sits the maid, 
With a world of visions in her eyes, 

Of the courtly grandeur half afraid, 
Like a captive under foreign skies. 


Crown in hand the monarch eyes her face, 
Waiting, watching vainly for a smile. 

Will not all the glories of the place 

From her lonely thoughts the maid beguile ? 


King, the heart that splendour cannot reach 
Still of all earth’s treasures is most rare. 
Soon, perchance, the world its tale will teach, 
Then your beggar-maid will not be fair. 
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THE CAYMANAS. 
BY MAJOR J. H. LAURENCE-ARCHER. 


WHILE Europe is agitated by questions of the appropriation of 
savage or defenceless lands, and particularly islands, throughout 
the globe, and rival flags are fluttering in the remote Pacific, it 
seems remarkable that a group of islands in the Caribbean Sea, 
the principal of which is about the size of Jersey, should have 
become so completely isolated that, although peopled by our own 
race, and for upwards of two centuries under the E nglish Crown, 
it should be popularly regarded as little more than a geograp hical 


expression. 
The islands so neglected, are the Caymanas, or Caymanes, com- 
prising Grand Cayman: (180 miles N.N.W. of Jamaica), Little 


Cayman, and Cayman Brac—the two latter being about seventy 
miles distant from the former. 

But although their natural products have failed to attract 
enterprise,—until, at any rate, recently, and on a comparatively 
small scale,—their political and social condition is both instruc- 
tive and suggestive, as bearing upon the problems of the day. 
But it is a hopeful sign, that the present liberal-minded Governor 
of Jamaicat—of which colony these islands are an appanage— 
should have been the first in his position, who has ever acknow- 
ledged the claims of their poor, but moral and industrious inhabit- 
ants, upon the practical sympathy of those in authority. 

The Caymanas were discovered by Columbus, on his return 
voyage from Porto Bello to Hispaniola, and received from him the 
name of “ Las Tortugas,” on account of the turtle with which 
their coasts still swarm—their present name being derived, it is 
supposed, from “Caiman” (Anglicé alligator), on account of the 
extremely fanciful resemblance of the lar gest island in configura- 
tion to that saurian, and not because the creature itself is found 
there. 

These islands were long unoccupied, although claimed by the 
Spaniards, and they appear, about 1670, to have been recognised 
as belonging to England. They were, however, a rendezvous of 
the buccaneers, and afterwards of their degenerate successors, the 
piccaroons, who preyed upon passing ships by boarding them 


* Author of “ Commentaries on the Punjab Campaign,” etc. 


+ Sir H, Norman, of Indian fame. 
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during the night. But, as ships of war became more numerous in 
these ‘waters, these pests found it necessary to retire to the neigh- 
bouring continent, leaving behind them their heavy guns, some of 
which may still be seen lying embedded in the sand at “Gun 
Bay,” Grand Cayman, and are the only memorials left of their 
sojourn. 

At length, in 1741, a settlement was formed, and patents of 
land in Grand Cayman—still on record—were granted to Mrs. 
Mary Bodden,* and, besides a few others, to William Foster, who 
thus became, respectively, the founders of Bodden Town and 
George Town. These patents were subject to an obligation to 
take a certain number of white men as well as of slaves, and from 
these has sprung up the present population; while, from that 
period to the present time, the system of self-government—subject 
only to the confirmation of the Governor of Jamaica, in the case 
of the passing of local laws, the election of a chief or petty 
governor, and the appointment of magistrates — has proved 
singularly successful. 

Nor is the “island story” without its warlike incidents. In 
consequence of the descents made by Spanish pirates, while the 
colony was in its infancy, “Governor Bodden,” with but in- 
different means at his command, saw the imperative necessity 
for “ coast defence,” and having taken his measures accordingly, 
the next marauders who made their appearance met with so 
warm a reception from the guns of “ Fort Bodden,” that they 
never repeated their visit; and it is somewhat surprising that, 
even during the wars between England and France, these primi- 
tive settlers should have been entirely free from molestation. 

Governor Bodden was evidently a man of the old type, who 
grasped the situation with vigour ; and, having neither opposition 
orators nor a constituency to fear, took the matter into his own 
hands with the decision characteristic of undivided responsibility.t 

In 1884, these islands were visited by Sir Henry Norman, 
Governor of Jamaica, on a tour of inspection, in H.M.S. Griffon, 
and with what result may be gathered from notes made on the 
occasion. 

* There is a tradition in Jamaica that there was a sufficient reason for the grant 
appearing in the name of the lady, and not of her husband. The Boddens or Bowdens 
of Jamaica were connected last century with some of the best families, including that 
of the Barretts, of Cinnamon Hill, the stock from which came the poetess, Elizabeth 
sarrett Browning. 

+ Although holding no commission, he was not the less a good governor, for he was 
a thoroughly typical Englishman. Thrown upon his own resources, he loyally took 
upon himself the sole responsibility of his acts. He could not have asked for a ‘‘ Vote 
of Credit ’—for there was neither a Legislature nor Treasury. But he probably denied 
himself his few imported luxuries—gave up, perhaps, his accustomed glass of rum- 
and-water, and by such petty economies contrived to send to Jamaica enough live 
turtle to exchange for a sufficient supply of guns and ammunition. Yet at this 
distance of time, it is impossible to fill in the portrait. ‘There was a man ; and who 
was he?”’ His merits are not calendared in State papers, nor recompensed in 


Honours Gazettes ; while, if he had ever thought of writing a despatch, no notice, 
probably, would have been taken of it. 
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THE CAYMANAS. 


On the appearance of the official party before George Town, the 
“capital” of Grand Cayman, due etiquette was observed; one 
of the magistrates came on board the gun vessel to arrange 
the necessary formalities of the landing ; and, shortly afterwards, 
the governor, as he stepped on shore, was met by the local 
authorities, including “the only minister (a Presby terlan) in 
these islands,” and a ‘Canadian speculator, who had conceived th: 
project of working a phosphate deposit on the island. 

George Town possesses a commodious church, a sc hool, at which 
the attendance is good, a court house, and a “small” 
the time in question untenanted ; while, by the shore, five well 
designed schooners, of from fifty to ninety tons, were in course of 
construction. ‘The houses are described as comfortable, fairly 
furnished, and adorned with “extraordinary-looking engravings 
and paintings ”a, peculiarity which recalls the early impressions 
of the present writer, who still vividly remembers the circum- 
stances of the wreck of the Temple (Midwinter, master) off this 
island, half a century ago, and the kindness of those who gave 
him shelter for a month, and inspired him with an unsophisticated 
admiration of “ bold colouring in art “—especially “scriptural.” 

Before the settlement of “1741, it is doubtful whether there 
were any families permanently established, although it is not 
unreasonable to suppose, that there may have been one or two of 
buccaneer origin, supplemented by a few stragglers, immediately 
after the capture of Jamaica, by Penn and V enables. Be this as 
it may, the Caymanas are now inhabited by a peaceable, well- 
conducted, hardy, and industrious people, unambitious of warlike 
adventure, but not the less ready to defend themselves against 
ageressors. Formerly, they had coast batteries at certain favour- 
able points ; but the ruins of asmall work at George Town, known 
as Charles Fort, is all that remains of their defensive system. 

Amongst natural curiosities at Bodden Town, there is a cave 
which extends some hundred yards under the sea ; and a natural 
cistern of unknown depth, in “ flint” rock, containing clear spring 
water. 

Notwithstanding their situation on the verge of the northern 
tropic, these islands are eminently salubrious. Long indeed says 
that they are the “healthiest spots in the world ”—and, at the 
period of Governor Sir Henry Norman’s visit, last year, to Grand 
Cayman, no doctor was found ; while the ailments were merely 
those of the aved, with one case of fever, and a few of “ toothache.” 

Seen from the sea, the Caymanas scarcely merit the encomium 
passed upon the islands of the Caribbean Sea by Alison, the 
historian, who compares the latter to “baskets of flowers.”. They 
rather resemble, girt as they are by reefs marked by lines of 

silvery spray and ripples, the coralline Atolls of the Pacific in 
some respects, and in others—such as their gradually rising to 
blufis—they bear a certain resemblance to Barbados, the least 
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picturesque, although second to none in importance of all these 
islands. The vegetation is somewhat stunted, but the cocoa-nut 
and another palm abound; while maize, sugar-cane, and “ ground 
provisions” are cultivated in sufficient quantity to meet the 
wants of the oa Cattle, swine, and poultry are reared ; 
while turtle alone affords an unfailing supply of animal food. The 
cedar, mahogany, and dye woods are plentiful, and the tamarind 
provides a useful febrifuge, as well as an agreeable preserve. Of 
trees and plants, more beautiful than useful, no notice has been 
taken ; but the writer cannot forget—although, after the flight 
of years, little better than a dream—the clump of yellow- 
blossomed Gwilandina, the deliciously-scented “ Tree-jasmin 

(Frangipani), and dwarf palms, that greeted his eye the morn- 
ing after the wreck, as the sun rose on the watery horizon, and 
lichtened up the flapp) ing white sails of the ill-fated Temple as 
she lay wedged in, and labouring in the grip of the coral reef.* 

Besides George Town, there are several villages in Grand 
Cayman, which have their own schools and chapels, but, although 
local self-government flourishes, education is said to be extr emely 
limited. 

To a certain extent the Government is patriarchal. Money 
is extremely scarce, and is obtained from a small trade with 
Jamaica ; ; consequently, t the revenue is very small, the taxes being 
virtually raised on a sort of voluntary system, and the amount 
is applied to the maintenance of roads, an educational grant, and 
the salaries (the only two) of a clerk and a constable. There is 
a grand court and petty sessions, but no public “ boards;” and 
the expenditure is rigidly economical. The revenue, it may be 


The Board of Trade register of wrecks does not go so far back ; but the loss of 
the brig J’emple is recorded in Lloyd’s List, 30th June, °1829, and is to the effect, that 
the vessel in question was “ wrecked on the night of the 30th April, 1829, off the 
east end of the Caymanes,”’ and that the 7hetis, of London, subsequently took off the 
crew of the castaway brig. But no mention is made of “passengers.” The T'hetis 
herself, immediately afterwards, having run on a sandbank, had a narrow escape of 
capture by three piratical boats from Cuba. 

A magistrate of Grand Cayman lately (1884) communicated the following :— 
‘Respecting the brig Temple, castaway, Captain Midwinter. Old Colonel Parsons 
recollects the circumstance very well, and says that the vessel was stranded (she ran 
on a reef and then broke up) at the east end of Grand Cayman, at a spot where only 


two persons were then living. After a short time (the wrecked passengers) were 
removed to Bodden Town, where they remained (a month) until their embarkation in 
a merchant ship bound for England.’’ The ‘ passengers’’ are reduced to the present 


writer, and sole survivor of the party. Of the remaining three, one died in Scinde, 
another was drowned off the coast of Spain, and the third, afterwards a captain in the 
78th Highlanders, succumbed to a disease brought on by the exposure and fatigu: 
attending the “ Relief of Lucknow.’ The four were near relatives, and of the same 
name. 

t may be added that “Colonel Parsons” derived his honorary title from having 
once commanded a militia corps, formed under the orders of the Governor of Jamaica, 
at a time when some trouble was expected. This venerable officer is now “the oldest 
inhabitant ” of Grand Cayman. Lastly, it is somewhat singular that there should be 


neither drawing, print, nor photograph known to exist of any of these islands save 


only an oil painting by the present writer, at Mr. Coppock’s, 100, Bond Street. 
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observed, arises from import duties, a poll tax, and a tax on 
cattle, but it is “imperfectly collected.” 

By an Act of the Imperial Parliament (cap. xxxi.) of 1863, the 
government of these islands is defined, the two smaller being 
considered as dependencies of Grand Cayman, the latter being 
responsible to the Government of Jamaica. 

Local affairs are administered by a respected oligarchy, appar- 
ently hereditary; and as these islands have enjoyed the placidity 
of the centre of the cyclone, as regards the outer world, the 
people are united; and, although class and race distinctions are 
necessarily recognised, the “mandate of the people,” in favour 
of the principle of a “supreme majority,’ has not yet been 
dreamt of in the island philosophy; on the contrary, the 
right of the “intelligent minority to rule” never having been 
disputed, a “ reasonable power” is conceded, “under wise con- 
ditions, to the principle of birth,’ which represents the permanent 
interests of the community; while the necessity for turtle-fishing 
or hunting, and the advantage of shipbuilding, give ample 
employment, and preclude the want of poor laws. Indeed, the 
struggle for lite leaves no leisure for partisanship, and, more 
especially, as a limited revenue affords no margin for more than 
the two public salaries already mentioned. 

“No doubt,” says the high authority to whom we are indebted 
for so much solid information respecting these neglected islands 

‘no doubt a judicious magistrate or commissioner might do 
intl good here, but the whole revenue now raised would not 
pay for the most modest salary of such an officer ; and any increase 
of taxation would be difficult to carry out; while a magistrate 
wanting in judgment might do much mischief. An alternative 
to a native resident magistrate, would be an arrangement by 
which an official from Jamaica should periodically visit the 
island, but there are various obstacles to this, the principal one 
being the absence of all regular communication. Indeed, except 
for the rare visit of a man-of-war, there is no communication 
except by schooners at long and uncertain intervals.” 

Although not accurately defined, an upper, middle, and lower 
class are recognised in these islands—labour being common to 
all; and the superior race-energy of the pure descendants of 
English and Scotch ancestors asserts a just claim to be regarded as 
paramount in the affairs of the little state. According to the 
census of 1881, the population of Grand Cayman comprised 305 
whites, 1,230 coloured people, and 972 blacks. 

The ladies of the upper class are described as very fine tall 
women, and the other sex as stalwart and robust. As might 
have been expected, the former, when visited by - governor 
and suite, in many instances, were “too bashful” to ‘offer, in 
person, the hospitality of their own houses to strangers of so 
much distinction. As for strangers generally, they seem to have 
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been discouraged from making their abode in the exclusive 
island; and, in a rare instance, where a German missionary did 
so, and then went the length of seeking a Cayman beauty for 
his bride, the law of “ extradition ” was rigorously enforced. But, 
with all their simplicity, the female portion of the community 
is by no means insensible to the influence of the “fashions,” and 
in “the principal stores” were observed numerous articles of 
finery. The bliss of ignorance contrasts forcibly with the 
mistakes of wisdom; and, as the celebrated Dr. Livingstone 
thought, we may be too refined,—a little more of nature, and less 
of art is sometimes acceptable,—since the summum bonum is not 
always found in conforming rigidly to the rules of any particular 
society.” 

Leaving Grand Cayman, with the good wishes of the inhabit- 
ants, expressed in a respectful farewell address, the governor 
proceeded to the other islands, H.M.S. Griffon running the dis- 
tance—about seventy miles—in a few hours. 

Little Cayman [L. 19° 42’ N. + 79° 58' W.] is approached at a 
point where a coral reef protects the only village on the island ; 
and the Griffon, falling in with a canoe with two fishermen, em- 
ployed the latter to pilot her tnrough an opening in the reef into 
smooth water. A boat was lowered, and run ashore at the 
village, which contains the whole population of the island, 
thirty-five in number, and all of pure English and Scotch blood, 
divided into two families, the Boddens and the Scotts, who, how- 
ever, hold aloof from each other. The cause of the feud has not 
transpired, but under such conditions its development might 
become dangerous. ‘These segregated “thirty-five” do not build 
vessels, as in the other two islands ; but, although the men are 
“strong, stalwart, and intelligent,’. the women appear to be 
“dull,” as might be expected, leading, as they do, a lonely life. 
Indeed, it is surprising that where “intermarriages must be so 
close, there should be neither sickness nor imbecility. 

Cayman Brac, or Brague, the adjoining island, is separated 
from Little Cayman by a channel not more than seven: miles 
broad. Here the landing-place is rocky and difficult when a 
swell is “ on,” and the coast is at all times more or less dangerous, 
in consequence of which, vessels, when detained, take care to quit 
the treacherous anchorage, and slip across to the shelter of the 
coral reef at the eastern extremity of Little Cayman. At 
Cayman Brac schooners are built. ‘The island is fruitful ; and 
cocoa-nut trees abound, but they are of stunted growth. 

The population comprises three hundred whites and thirty 
blacks, who live entirely apart, and hold no intercourse with each 
other. 

There is little communication between these islands and 
Grand Cayman; and, although forming one settlement, they 
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to the larger island for their scanty revenue, which, as there is 
neither a place of worship nor a school, is entirely spent on the 
roads. But, although there is neither church nor school, the in- 
heritance of a few old family Bibles and Common Prayer-Books 
has enabled three generations, successively, to master the rudi- 
ments of the English language, and to attend to their informal 
religious duties. But even an occasional voyage to Grand Cay- 
man, or to Jamaica, does not seem to relieve so monotonous an 
existence ; and, one more unendurable to the higher race than to 
the negro, who, admitting all his virtues, can only be “a friend 
and a brother” in the eyes of those who either do not know his 
nature sufficiently, or who perhaps overestimate theirown judgment 
isinconceivable. In short (to quote again), the place seems “out 
of the world,’—an absolute solitude,—not to be wondered at in 
Juan Fernandez, but certainly amazing, under the circumstances. 
“ Being only about one hundred miles from Cuba,’ remarks the 
authority to whom the writer is indebted for the greater part of 
his information, “it is rather wonderful that Cayman Brac has 
never been made a sort of base of filibustering operations during 
the frequent rebellions,” which have disturbed the peace of the 
(Jueen of the Antilles ; or, that the inhabitants have “ not suffered 
from the inroads of those who might conceive that they could 
easily plunder the island; but no complaint of the kind has ever 
been made.” Possibly, the poverty of the people is the true 
explanation. At any rate, they are thoroughly “ loyal ;” and, to 
the best of their ability, would probably “ hold their own against 
the crew of any vessel that tried to molest them; and though 
men-of-war rarely visit the Caymanas, still the mere prestige of 
their being British,” is probably a sufficient protection. 

On the occasion in question, one of the magistrates represented 
to the governor that “books and papers would be appreciated,” 
but were not procurable ; and, as “many great events take place 
which convulse the greater part of the civilised world, but are 
never heard of here,” the governor has made an arrangement, 
according to which, Grand Cayman will in future be supplied with 
illustrated .papers and other publications, on condition of their 
being passed on to the more solitary settlements of Little Cayman 
and Cayman Brac. It is now several years since the wants 
of Tristan d’Acunha have, in this respect, been attended to,—as 
well as those of other waifs elsewhere,—but the Caymananas 
are not likely to reproach the imperial genius for having so long 
withheld the gift of enlightenment, and will doubtless be grateful 
to the liberal hand that has at length brought it. : 

In former times, vessels from Jamaica bound for Europe, 
generally steered a course between the Caymanas, Florida, and the 
northern coast of Cuba, in order to profit by wind and current ; 
but, since the introduction of steamers, this “roundabout” has been 
discontinued, in favour of the direct windward passage by Hayti. 
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As we all know, the trade route now strikes the Virgin Isles at 
St. Thomas, whence it diverges, taking, on the one hand, the 
Windward and Leeward islands, and, on the other, the Antilles 
hence the still greater isolation of the Caymanas, which might 
otherwise have shared the advantages of improved communication. 
[t is curious that scarcely two gazetteers agree in their descrip- 
tions of these islands. We are told that Grand Cayman, Little 
Cayman, and Cayman Brac are, respectively, “in lat. 19 17° N., 
long. 81° 24’ W., long. 19° 42’ N., lat. 79° 58° W., and long. 19° 58' 
A, ‘lat. 79 °47' W. a and that they - surrounded by coral reefs.’ 
Even in the Imperial Gazetteer, of 1856, these islands are thus 
erroneously described: “ Grand eo the only one in- 
habited, is about twenty miles long and from seven to ten broad : 
and is covered with cocoa-nut trees.” In Wright's Gazetteer it is 
stated that “ the inhabitants are descended from old buccaneers ; ” 
that “the Little Cayman is frequented by turtles ;” while “ Cay- 
man Brac is low, but visible at a distance of four leagues.” In 
Long’s “ History of Jamaica and its Dependencies,” these islands, 
at that comparatively distant period, are more correctly described ; 
but, until the recent advent of Sir Henry Norman, no actual 
visitor, 77 authority, b has ever described them. Long gives the 





population, in 1774, as “106;” while the Bishop of “Jamaica, in 
1827, returns it at 1,600. In the former case, the coloured popu- 
lation was possibly not included. It has remained for the present 
Governor of Jamaica to correct these errors; and to His Excel- 


lency will be due any amelioration in the lonely lot of these 
islanders that may follow an official, but not less sympathetic visit. 
The world has overlooked these offshoots from the greatest 
empire of modern times; and, probably, they themselves have 
overlooked the greater world. Their short and simple annals 
have been only interesting to themselves; and but few, until 
recently, have been made aware of the interesting fact, that the 
white population, proud of its birthright, has in no respect 
degenerated, but has preserved its traditions with the greatest 
care. Education, such as it is, has been cultivated from genera- 
tion to generation. Neither crime nor pauperism can be said to 
exist. As only two officials receive salaries, taxation is light ; 
and the people have no social problems or “ evils,” except solitude, 
to solve or combat. Yet their lot cannot be said to be enviable, 
cut off, as they are, from the rest of their fellow-creatures. At the 
same time, there must have been some intrinsic excellence in the 
system of self-government when, according to the latest summary 
of their character, these islanders are described* as “ enterprising 
and intelligent, hard-workers at a dangerous calling (fishing), and 
remarkable as preserving in a tropical climate, =f despite the 
intermarriages of near relations, the original energy of their 
race.” ! 


* “ A Governor’s Tour,” privately printed. 



































































THE EARLY 





SCOTTISH STAGE. 
N. R. LAWSON. 


To many minds such a title as this may suggest the inquiry— 
“Was there any early Scottish stage ?” Scotland had certainly 
no theatre worthy of the name until the drama had for more 
than a century been a recognised and even cherished institution 
in England. Shakespeare had been dead for more than a centur y 
and a quarter before any of his plays were represented in 
Scotland by domiciled actors in a playhouse of their own. 
Down to the year 1767 they were interpreted in Scotland solely 
by “rogues and vagabonds” from across the Border, who came 
among us at their peril, and often enough found that the peril 
was real. Among the “strolling players” of last century who 
were hunted from town to town by enraged Presbyteries and 
Town Councils we find the names of Englishmen, Italians, 
Frenchmen, and almost every nationality in Europe but our own. 
The drama was an essentially exotic art, and old Jackson, in his 
dull history of the “Scottish Stage,” gives a curious illustration 
of that in speaking of his stars as “exotics.” Native dramatic 
talent is hardly discoverable in Scotland till the end of last 
century. Tull even a later period the bent of public opinion 
was against the stage. The strong religious objections to it 
entertained by the clergy may not have been widely diffused, but 
there was an undercurrent of prejudice and mistrust quite as 
discouraging to the poor player. In matters of art or amuse- 
ment a Scotchman is either all fire or as dead as ashes. If he 
is not enthusiastic he is worse than lukewarm ; he wraps himself 
up in a mantle of stolidity which no shaft of argument or satire 
can penetrate. But thaw him once, and soon afterwards you will 
find him boiling. In regard to the theatre he is only beginning 
to thaw in earnest. From the Reformation to the Disruption he 
was hide-bound and impenetrable to the most beautiful form of 
poetry—the poetry of life, and colour, and emotion. 

But the theatre has never been without friends in Scotland 
even in its darkest and rudest days. It owes a great debt 
of gratitude to our Scottish Solomon James VI, whose bust 
should have a place of honour in every Green Room, both 
English and Scotch. Even when in the throes of his conflict 
with John Knox and the Lords of the Covenant he had a kindly 
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thought for the players, and would always give them leave to 
play in his royal burghs when they braved the adventurous 
journey north. There is record of such a temporary license 
having been granted to an English company in 1592, and another 
in 1599. In 1607 the king asked as a favour from Queen 
Elizabeth for her own comedians to be sent down to Scotland. 
They came accordingly, with Lawrence Fletcher, the friend and 
probable partner of Shakespeare, as their manager. Charles 
Knight racked his brains and ransacked every source of evidence 
for some proof of the tradition that Shakespeare himself was 
in the company. He failed to prove that they were from 
Shakespeare’s theatre at all—the Globe. But whoever they 
were they seem to have enjoyed their visit to Scotland more than 
the “poor players” generally did. They began their tour in 
Edinburgh, where they represented a series of « plays, comedies, 
and stage play s.”’ The king then gave them royal letters of 
commendation to the magistrates of the principal burghs, but 
there is no particular record of how they fared, except in 
Aberdeen. The Town Council of the Granite City was wonder- 
fully liberal and broad-minded for its time. It not only permitted 
the comedians to give a series of performances, but it paid them 
thirty-two merks out of the burgh funds, entertained them at 
a public supper, and conferred the freedom of the city on them, 
or at least on their manager, Fletcher, whose name alone occurs 
on the roll of burgesses. But it may have had a representative 
character. 

The removal of King James to England was a misfortune in 
many respects for his own country, though in the sense sneered 
at by Dr. Johnson it had some compensatory advantages. With 
all his pedantry and folly, King James was a liberalising influence 
much needed amid the rude manners and ascetic habits of his 
countrymen. He had humour and a kind of bonhomie very rare 
at his Court. Narrow and sour as it was, the Calvinism of the 
fifteenth century would but for him have been still narrower and 
more sour. He curbed the zeal of the preachers when they were 
making war on all the harmless customs and recreations of the 
people which did not square with the Solemn League and 
Covenant. The preachers were too strong and resolute for him, 
but his resistance was not without effect. He had not been able 
to prevent their passing laws against morris dancing, May-daying 
Whitsun plays, Christmas cambols, masks, Robin Hood, and even 
the Abbot of Nurenson himself. By special Act of the General 
Assembly these were all condemned and prohibited, and by the 
time the Reformation was well established hardly one innocent 
amusement was left for the people out of the scores with which 
they had been accustomed to beguile their many saints’ days and 
holidays. 


Queen Mary had to legislate in the same direction, and elaborate 


Under pressure from the preachers the Parliament of 
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statutes were enacted against apparently harmless diversions. 


In 1555 such an enactment was levelled against the Abbot of 


Nurenson and all his kind. It was ordained that in all time 
coming “na manner of person shall be chosen Robert Hude nor 
Little “John, Abbot of Neurenson, Queenis of Maie, nor otherwise, 


noather in burgh nor to landward ; in ony time to cum; And vif 


ony provost, baillies, counsell, and communitie, should chuse sik 
ane personage as Robert Hude, Little John, Abbot of Neurenson, 
or Queenis of Maie, within burgh, the chusers of sik shall tine 
their freedome for the space of tive yeires and otherwise sall be 
punisht as the Queenis grace will, and the reception of sik like 
office shall be banished foorth of the realm.” 

The above statute appears at full length in the Annual 
Register of Council, under the date mentioned. That it was not 
a brutem fulmen is proved by the repeated mention of popular 
riots which had been excited against it. More than one of these 


occurred in Edinburgh, and ‘brought the city into danger of 


anarchy. In 1561 a serious riot arose out of an attempt on the 
part of the preachers to prevent “the making of a Robin Hood.” 
The mob, when ordered to disperse, seized the city gates, and 


maltreated a great number of persons, robbing and abusing 


them. A ringleader of the riot was convicted and sentenced to 
death, but his friends broke into the gaol, released him, and 
smashed the gibbet which had been set up for him at the Cross. 
The Council Chamber was next attacked, and the councillors had 
to take refuge in the Tolbooth. They appealed to the deacons 
of the corporations for help, but the latter appear not to have 
approved of the proceedings which had provoked the riots, or 
they may have taken offence at something else. At all events, 
they sent back an answer to the Council that as they would be 
magistrates alone, they must rule the multitude alone. The 
councillors, thus abandoned, had to pocket their dignity, and 
come to terms with the rioters. They signed a proclamation 
offering an indemnity to all who would lay down their arms, and 
the object of the riot having been gained it subsided. Robin 
Hood and the Abbot of Nurenson had practically triumphed 
over the Council and the Presbytery. Their tumultuous riots 
continued to be celebrated, more or less shorn of their annual 
glory, till the close of the century. So late as 1592, the records 
of the General Assembly contain declarations against the profana- 
tion of the Sabbath by “the making of Robin Hood plays.” 
But one level of intolerance did not pr evail all over the country. 
As a rule, the farther from Edinburgh the weaker was the 
influence of Knox and his followers. There are remote districts 
in Aberdeenshire which the Reformation either never reached at 
all or passed over without leaving the slightest trace. In the 
north generally the customs as well as the doctrines of the Old 
Church survived to a large extent. 
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Towards the close of the sixteenth century we discover in the 
city of Perth a quite unexpected instance of clerical liberality. 
It had been the practice of the scholars attending the Burgh 
Grammar School to celebrate certain festivals by the performance 
of plays. The ministers here as elsewhere tried to put them 
down, but a strong party of the townspeople wished them to be 
continued. In 1589 the question was fought out, and the 
ministers made a conditional surrender. According to an entry 
in the session-books of the church of Perth, dated June 2nd, 
1589, “The ministers and elders give license to plai the plai, 
with conditions that no swearing, baning, nor ony scurrility sal 
be spoken which should be a scandal to our religion which we 
profess, and for an evil example unto others.” In Aberdeen, 
also, the old festivals and merrymakings were particularly hard 
to kill. Aberdeen had a special Lord | of Misrule of its own, or 
rather two, entitled respectively the Abbot and Prior of Bon- 
Accord. They seem to have been elected annually from among 
the young men of the better class, and their functions were not 
confined to mimicry and horse-play, but approached very nearly 
to dramatic representations in the modern sense. There are many 
allusions to them in the city records throughout the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. Two performances at the Windmill Hill 


in 1440 and 1479 are beyond doubt, though the chronicler enters | 


into no details. What is remarkable about the Abbot and Prior 
of Bon-Accord is that they were recognised public officers, elected 
by the magistrates, and paid yearly salaries. It is allowable to 
assume that the services they ‘rendered were so much higher in 
character than those of the rural Dogberries who on festival 
days acted the part of — ur clowns. The hospitable reception 
given to the English players in Aberdeen in 1601 would of itselt 
argue the existence of superior dramatic tastes in the community. 
It is singular that while Lawrence Fletcher and his comedians 
were féted and honoured in the Granite City, there should | 
only the faintest trace of their sojourn in Edinburgh. 

Though the rudiments of the regular stage cannot be discovered 
in Scotland till long after the Reformation, it is too large a con- 
clusion to draw, though a very general one, that dramatisation 
was a foreign idea to the people. It was familiar to them in a 
rude form, and there may have been towns like Aberdeen where 
it had reached some degree of development. The drama is not 
a plant that grows of itself without root or soil to fix itself i 
It springs in every case from a human instinct, which kone etme 
itself naturally in some spectacular or dramatic shape. Whether 
it be a miracle play, a morality, a “making of Robin Hood,’ o1 
a Punch and Judy, it is a creation of the popular taste. The 
people themselves give it life out of their own imaginations, and 
wherever it may be seen in germ the full plant is certain to 
follow sooner or later. In England miracle plays, masques, and 
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mummings were so universal during the pre-Reformation period 
that they passed very rapidly into the regular stage. Puritanism, 
however hard it might try, could not resist the transition, or even 
delay it. Between the mysteries exhibited at Chester and the 
rise of the Globe Theatre there was the incredibly short interval 
of less than half a century. In Scotland the popular activities 
of the Roman Catholic age had a less dramatic form, and were 
much slower in reaching it. Only exceptional men like James VI. 
had a dim idea of the value of the stage, and very pro- 
bably he inherited it from his mother, who, during her girl- 
hood in France, must have seen many stately masques and witty 
comedies performed at Court. When he invited the English 
comedies north in 1601 it may have been with the ulterior design 
of establishing a local stage. According to Maitland the atte mpt 
was actually made in 1601. It was proposed to open a house in 
Edinburgh for the representation of stage plays, and the license 
had been prepared when the city clergy began to preach against 
it, and forbade the people to visit the playhouse under pe malty 
of church censure 
So the case stood at the opening of the seventeenth century. 

The poor players had some warm friends in high quarters, but 
the ministers were against them, and public opinion formed 
mainly by the ministers was against them. The migration of 
James VI. to London deprived the stage of its last hope 
in Scotland, but it had thé compensation of his strong coun- 
tenance in the south. He became the patron of Shakespeare, 

and was able to do at St. James's what he could not do at 
Holyrood. He granted to Shakespeare and his company the 
first license issued in Great Britain for the performance of plays. 
He made no further effort on behalf of the stage in Scotland, but 
left his polemical countrymen very much to their own devices. 
His son Charles I. was not very dramatic in his tastes, 
and his visits to Edinburgh were judiciously few. The most 
memorable was that of 1633, when he was right royally wel- 
comed, and splendid festivities were held in his honour. The 
ceremony of delivering the gates of the city to him was rendered 
most picturesque and impressive by a series of allegorical repre- 
sentations in Spenserian style. He entered by the west gate 
leading towards Heriot’s Hospital, and near the hospital an arch 
was erected with a stage under it, on which a nymph in “sea 
greene velvet mantle, her sleeves and under robe of blue tissue, 
with blue buskins on her feet,” spoke an address of w elcome. 
and then handed His Majesty the keys in a silver basin. Further 
on was a second triumphal arch, and a stage forming a magnifi- 
cent landscape—“a country wild, full of trees, bushes, beeres, 
and white kine ; along the which appeared to extend itself with 
the word upon it, ‘Grampius.’” The fair denizen of Grampius 
was a nymph with her hair dressed like a cornucopia, and hung 
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round with chains of gold and pearls. She represented the 
Genius of Caledonia, and welcomed His Majesty in that character. 
At the third or main arch, apparently at the head of the High 
Street, was the principal stage. At the approach of the king, 
“the theater manifested Mercury, with his feathered hat. and 
his caduceus, with an hundred and seven Scottish Kings, which 
he had brought from the Elisian fields.” At the last gate, 
“ where the great streete contracteth itself,” was a fourth arch, 
the face of it representing a heaven “into which appeared His 
Majesties ascendant Virgo. She was beautified with six-and- 
twenty stares. The stand discovered the seven planets sitting 
on a throne and Endymion.” 

The designers of these tableaux must have had some know- 
ledge of stage business, and it is a little surprising that the 
city ministers should have allowed such frivolities to be indulged 
in without protest. Masques and spectacles were a characteristic 
of the age; a firstfruit of English a and a people capable 
of taking pleasure in them were already on the broad road to 
play acting. How soon they might have run their course had 
they not been pulled up by Cromwell and his Ironsides it is not 
very important now * consider. The civil war broke out, the 
Puritans got the upper hand, and in 1643 the theatres were 
closed as houses of Satan. For seventeen years the dramatic 
profession was a crime and the poor player an outcast. But 
the Commonwealth had its day. In 1660 the Stuarts returned, 
and the theatres were reopened. After the Restoration the rise 
of the stage in England was very rapid, and the gradual modifi- 
cation of “public opinion with regard to it is evidenced by the 
number of strolling companies that took to the road. They 
ventured even across the Border, and in some districts were not 
inhospitably received. The Duke of York, afterwards James I1., 
brought down his own company to Edinburgh, and the 
tradition is that they played in the old Tennis Court, which 
was burned in 1774. In private diaries of the time the Duke of 
York’s Theatre is frequently alluded to, and the pieces played 
at it are in some cases mentioned. The earliest known drama 
of Scottish origin, the Marciano of William Clerk, was played 
before the Earl of Rothes, who was appointed Lord High 
Commissioner to the Scottish Parliament which was opened on 
the 18th June, 1663. It may have been performed in that very 
year or not long after. In 1668 there was a professional com- 
pany located in Edinburgh under Thomas Sydserf. It is 
variously referred to as playing in the Duke of York’s Theatre, 
supposed to have been the Tennis Court, and at Sydserf’s house 
in the Canongate. The title of one of its plays has been pre- 
served, _ affords some indication of its character. Tarergos 
Wiles ; 0 *, The Coffee House, is suggestive of comedy of a pretty 
broad kind it may be. 
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From this period onward allusions to the play in Edinburgh 
are not infrequent; but the players seem to have been all birds 
of passage. Not for another thirty years, at least, was any serious 
attempt made to have a domiciled drama. The note-book of Sir 
John Foulis of Ravelstoun abounds in memoranda about his visits 
to the play, what ladies he took, and how much it cost him. 
They are curious little sidelights on the social habits of the time. 
The earliest entry in which the play is mentioned is this—“ 1671. 
December lst——A dinner at Leith to Sir James, Lady Grissell, 
Christian, Antie, etc., and for the play, £11 4s.” Sir John 
counts in Scots money, of course, and his day’s expenses in ster- 
ling would be much ae formidable. On the 21st January, 1672, 
he was again at the play. On the 27th February he took quite 
a large party to the theatre, including—*“ Young and old Ratho, 
Sir James Hay, Marg. spouse, Lady Ratho, my wife, etc.,” and 
the night's dissipation cost him only £6 Scots. On the 9th 
March he went with another large party to see Macbeth, and the 
cost, inclusive of sweetmeats for the ladies, was £6 2s. Scots. 
This entry is specially interesting, as it is the first recorded 
instance of a Shakespearian play being performed in Scotland. 
After March 9th Sir John makes no mention of the play till 
June, and it may be that a newcompany had come then. Under 
June 21st, 1672, he says: “To see the comedie when the Com- 
missioner was there, and for oranges for gentlewomen £2 8s.” 
There is another visit recorded in the same week, and then 
no more till November, when “the comedie acted,” along with 
“his wife and Christian,” cost him £2 18s. On the 21st Novem- 
ber he went to “see Solomon,” and apparently alone, for his bill 
that night was only £1 9s. More casual references to the play 
occur in other writers of the day. Even so grave an author as 
Lord Fountainhall describes how the Queen’s birthday was cele- 
brated at Holyrood on the 15th November, 1681, “with great 
solemnitie, shooting of canons, and the acting a comedy called 
Mithr idates, King of Pontus, before their Roy al Highnesses, etc., 
wherein Ladie Ann, the Duke’s daughter, and the ladies of honour 
were the onlie actors.” “Their Highnesses ” were the Duke and 
Duchess of York, who then held court at Holyrood, and had 
company of players in their suite. It has some historical sig- 
nificance that the dramatic tastes which James VI. was never 
able to gratify fully reappeared in his grandsons, intensified and 
developed. In Charles II. they were, like most of his other 
qualities, dilettante, but in James II. they were a passion. It is 
easily conceivable that his comedians at Holyrood contributed 
almost as much to his unpopularity among the stern Presby- 
terians as his obstinate bias in favour of Prelacy. 

The second Revolution, like the first, was a calamity for the 
poor players. There was little room for them in Scotland ina 
generation which has the massacre of Glencoe and the Battle of 
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the Boyne for its most distinctive events. They shrink away 
again into their garrets and under the hedges until William of 
Orange had accomplished his mission of changing absolutism 
direct into absolutism th rough a Cabinet. With ‘the accession of 
Queen Anne in 1702 a more genial spirit returned, at least in 
England, and the stage shared with literature the sunshine of a 
Court which appreciated intellect, if it had little of its own. But 
Scotland was slow to yield to the humanising warmth of the 
Augustan age in the sister kingdom. At the ‘beginning of the 
eighteenth century there were many more Scotchmen concerning 
themselves about the maintenance of their nationality and their 
Church: than about the writings of Swift or Addison. So far 
from being drawn toward England by a sense of common danger, 
Scotland was jealous of any further encroachment on her auto- 
nomy. There was even a strong party for the separation of the 
two crowns. In the first Parliament, which met at Edinburgh in 
the reign of Queen Anne, an Act of Security was passed fo 
naming a successor to the throne from the family of the Electress 
Sophia, but providing that it should not be the one named by 
England, unless guarantees were given for free trade and inde- 
pendence in religion. The latter proviso was emphasised by 
passing a resolution that “The Pre sbyterian Church is the only 
true Church of Christ in the kingdom.” In the next four years 
the battle of the Union raged fiercely between London and Edin- 
burgh, and Scotchmen threw themselves into it with charac- 
teristic fervour. There was little thought of amusement in the 
country then; but, no doubt, after 1707 things began to resume 
their usual course. With the new dawn of peace and order the 
poor player may have come out of his shell again, and traces of 
him reappear from 1715 onward. He may have shown himself 
a little earlier and escaped notice, from the fact of there being, as 
yet, no regular press to honour him with an occasional paragraph. 
In 1715, however, he begins to be mentioned pretty often in the 
local news of the day. For the first time theatre advertisements 
begin to appear, an indication that the comedians who inserted 
them were not mere booth-ranters, and that their patrons were 
drawn from the better classes of society. 

The first of these dramatic paragraphs occurs in the Edinburgh 
Courant of June 29th, 1715, and states, as‘a matter of gossip, that 
“On Wednesday next the company of comedians here are to act 
a diverting comedy never acted here before, called The Incon- 
stant; or, “the Way to Win Him.” On July 4th the dramatic 
critic of the Courant delivers himself of an announcement which 
proves that he knew as little about the history of his art as some 
critics do at the present day. He says: “On Wednesday next the 
company of comedians here are to act an excellent tragedy, never 
acted here before, calle : Macbeth.” We have just seen from the 

entry in Sir John Foulis’s note-book that Sir John attended a 
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performance of Macbeth on the 9th March, 1672, fully forty years 
before this. It cannot have been often repeated in the interval, 
or it would not have been so completely forgotten. The successor 
of Daniel Defoe in the editorship of the Courant should have 
known, if anybody did, what had been going on since 1672, and 
if Macbeth was new to him, it cannot have been very familiar to 
his fellow-burgesses. That it was still a'strange phenomenon is 
evidenced by the uncertainty that seems to have prevailed as to 
the proper spelling of the title. In the above entry of June 4th 
it is given correctly, but a fortnight later, on June 18th, it is 
Scotticised into Mackbeath, thus— W ednesday next the com- 
pany of comedians here are to act the famous tragedy called 
Mackbeath. It must have taken well on its first performance, 
and excited some stir probably in Parliament House and the 
Canongate drawing-rooms. Before its first representation it was 
spoken of vaguely as an “excellent tragedy,” but when it is to 
be repeated it is a “famous tragedy Thus quickly did its 
reputation spread in the Luckenbooths and the Advocates’ Close. 
Tragedy appears to have been the favourite dish of these old 
Edinburgh playgoers, and it was served up to them in consider- 
able variety. Besides Macbeth they had frequent performances 
of another “excellent tragedy” called Boadicea Queen of Britain, 
of The Spanish Friar, and of Sophonisba ; or, Hannibal’s Over- 
throw. A standing favourite at all the theatres of that day was 
The karl of Essex ; or, the Unhappy Favourite; and in the 
announcement of it for the 16th December, 1715, it is stated that 
“several of the parts are to be performed by some new actors just 
arrived from England.” Another peculiarity of this paragraph 
is that the locality of the play is different to that of the earlie1 

ones—namely, “The Old Magazine House at the back of the foot 
of the Canongate,” instead of the Tennis Court. This may be 
accounted for on one or other of two theories—either that different 
companies visited the city acting in different houses, or that there 
was a winter and a summer house, as was the practice in later 
times. 

All the paragraphs relating to the Tennis Court occur in the 
summer months, from June to August inclusive, and the old 
Magazine House is mentioned for the first time in November of 
the same year, and the second time in December. The circum- 
stance of new actors from London being announced favours the 
theory that this was a new company just being formed. The 
répertoire of both houses is noticeable for its more than average 
tone, as might have been expected from the sombre temper of the 
people. They were partial to tragedy, and such comedies as 
they favoured are among the best that were available at the time, 
apart from Shakespeare’s, which would have been beyond the 
range of such small companies. The /nconstant, played on the 
8th July, was followed, on the 11th July, by The Wonder ; ov, a 
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Woman Keeps a Secret. On the 25th, “for the benefit of Mr. 
Hall and his wife,” The Beaux Stratagem was given, with the 
farce of The Stage Coach as an afterpiece. There are two known 
and one doubtful play of Dryden mentioned in the Tennis Court 
programmes of the same season. His Sir Martin Mar-all 

advertised for July 22nd as a “diverting comedy,” which no 
doubt it is; and his tragi- Meet r of The Spanish Friar, already 
alluded to, was played about a fortnight later. It is easy to 
imagine that The Spanish Friar was popular in Edinburgh. 
John Knox himself might have enjoyed it; it is such a savage 
satire on the immorality and stupidity of the monks. The prin- 
cipal character in it, Friar Dominic, is a compound of Falstaff and 
Fletcher’s Lopez exaggerated. Dryden wrote it when he was a 
violent Protestant, and it was produced a year or two after the 
Popish Plot of 1678. In fact, it bears traces of the popular ex- 
citement caused by the revelations of Titus Oates, and on its 
appearance it was hailed with acclamation as a “ Protestant 
Play.” Till then James the Second had had control of the stage, 
but this turned his own weapons against himself. So hard did 
it hit him in his religion and his theories of monarchy that he 
prohibited it—the only play that ever received that distinction 
from him. This made it the more popular, and when he was 
driven from his throne his daughter, Queen Mary, had the bad 
taste to select it for the first play performed by royal command. 
She never ordered its repetition, however. Passages in it too 
apropos to herself caused the audience to stare at her, and put 
her out of countenance, till she was forced to hide behind her 
fan, and keep her head turned away from the stage. The prin- 
cipal female character in it, the Queen of Arragon, occupies a 
throne which had been usurped by her father. She is betrothed 
to a prince of the blood, but has a lover among the officers of her 
army then fighting against the Moors. To promote the ambition 
of her lover she connives at the death of the old king, and, in one 
part of the play, when the queen is going to church in procession, 
it is said by a spectator, “ Very good ; she usurps the throne, keeps 
the old king in prison, and at the same time is praying for a 
blessing on ‘her army.” In another part, one of the characters, 
lamenting King Sancho’s — exclaims—“ Who is it that can 
flatter a Court like this? Can I soothe tyranny? Seem pleased 


to see my royal master casetnaks his crown usurped ; a distaff 
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on the throne # 
The Earl of Nottingham, in one of his letters giving “the tattle 
of the town” to one of his country correspondents, mentions these 
and many more details of the poor queen’s indiscretion, for which 
she was, as usual, well rated by her Dutch spouse. The Spanish 
Friar became in consequence quite a famous play, and we find it 
here a quarter of a century after Queen Mary’s misadventure 
over it, still holding its place on the stage. In Edinburgh, and 
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possibly in other Scotch towns, it had been specially enjoyed in 
the sense in which it was regarded by Jeremy Collier “as a rare 
Protestant diversion, and much for the credit of the Reformation.” 
Sir Martin Mar-All had not the same theological recommen- 
dation, but it was a rattling comedy, adapted from Molicre’s 
L’Etourdi. It was published in 1668, and had been acted pre- 
viously at the Duke of York’s Theatre. The comedians, with an 
impartiality which was rare at the time, endeavoured to get a 
hearing for both sides, but they were not met with corresponding r 
generosity. Possibly, apart from their maligned profession, they 
had weaknesses which did not win the sympathy of sober 
citizens. The country was so overrun with strolling players 
who, when they failed to coax coppers out of the pockets of the 
lieges by the exercise of their art, had to pick up a living in some 
other w ay. ‘Such companies as visited the large towns seem to 
have been able to maintain a respectable though ) precarious footing 
in society, but the tragedian of the country fairs must have been 
often enough an Ishmaelite. The law classed him with rogues 
and vagabonds, and legislated against him in the brutal spirit of 
the day. In the twelfth year of Queen Anne an Act—one of the 
last of her reign—was passed for “the more effectual punish- 
ing of rogues, vagabonds, sturdy beggars, and vagrants,’ who, in 
the definition clause, are made to include “ all fencers, bearwards, 
common players of interludes, minstrels, jugglers,” etc. These 
poor wretches were handed over to the tender mercies of Bumble- 
dom in the most relentless spirit. If the justice or justices before 
whom they were brought thought proper, they “might be ordered 
to be stripped naked from the middle and openly whipped until 
his or her body be bloody,” or “they might be sent to the House 
of Correction, there to be kept at hard lal our, or to the common 
gaol of the said county, there to remain until the next Quarter 
Sessions. ” 

Notwithstanding Draconian laws, the poor player would not be 
put down. He wandered all over the Three Kingdoms, setting 
up his booth wherever there was hope of a few pence,and not 
unfrequently he received stripes instead by order of the local 
justice. This Act of Queen Anne, passed in 1714, marks the 
lowest degradation of the British stage e, and also the zenith of the 
hostile power of the Church. The clergy were the dominant 
force in the politics of the closing years of the direct Stuart line. 
They exacted from Parliament important advantages for them- 
selves, such as the Queen Anne’s Bounty Act in England, and the 
Act regulating patronage in Scotland. They “ dished the Dis- 
senters” with the Occasional Conformity Act, which subjected 
any officer, civil or military, or any magistrate of a corporation 
who should, during his term of office, attend any conventicle or 
dissenting meeting to a fine of £40, and rendered him incapable 
of holding further office or employment in England. They also 
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succeeded in getting the Test Act applied to Ireland, and all these 
penal statutes they vigilantly kept before the eyes of the civil 
authority. It is sad to observe that when a heretic hunt or a 
harrying of poor players is on foot the clergy are generally its 
instigators. In Scotland at this period they were about the most 
gloomy and ascetic set of moralists that ever clouded the face of 
civilised society. Not the stage alone, but dancing, singing, and 
every conceivable form of human enjoyment found in them 
declared enemies. Sabbath after Sabbath innocent pleasures 
were preached against till a fire of bigotry had been kindled 
among the ignorant masses that rendered them dangerous to 
their more enlightened neighbours. They would not tolerate 
even private gatherings for recreation, and in the early part of 
last century w vhen a lady invited her friends to a dance she ran 
the risk of having her door bored through with red- hot spits, and 
possibly her cuests assaulted when they went away.’ 

To the mob theatres were the temples of the devil, and the 
devil was a real person. There were traditions most implicitly 
believed of his having been seen on the stage among the actors. 
This idea is easily traced to the frequent use made of him in the 
old miracle plays, and Rich, the founder of English _Nepe6a S, 
cleverly laid hold of it for heightening the demoniac effects 1 
which he delighted. On one occasion a wag played a too suc- 
cessful trick on Rich and his demons. In one of his earliest 
pantomimes at Lincoln’s Inn Field he introduced a Dance of 
Infernals, with twelve performers got up in a style out- Heroding 
Milton. They were dressed in black and red of the most lurid 
hues. Their eyes were of fire, and snaky locks fell over their 
shoulders. An actor wishing to frighten them got a spare dress, 
and making himself a few degrees more demoniac-looking than 
the regular demons, he one night slipped in amongst them. They 
soon perceived that there was a devil too many, and there could 
only be one thought as to where he had come from. The mock 
demons rushed from the stage, and some of them did not wait to 
throw off their dresses, but fled through the streets homeward, 
spreading the alarm that something terrible had happened. ‘The 
panic spread to the audience, which dispersed in wild confusion, 
and the event was soon ornamented with all the imaginative 
details that fear and, in some cases, mischief could suggest. ‘The 
demon’s appearance was painted in the most appalling colours, 
and many were prepared to take oath that they had seen him fly 
through the roof. Thousands of people surrounded the theatre 
next day, and wags pointed out to them the bit of the wall that 
the devil had knocked down with a swish of his tail, and which 
had been repaired during the night. The manager published 
explanation after explanation of the practical joke, but the most 
of the people adhered to their own version of it. 

This belief in a personal devil as the tutelary demon of play- 
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actors was fully as much to blame for the evil reputation of the 
early stage as the anathemas of the clergy. The latter did not 
scruple to trade on it, and in the pulpit the theatre was system- 
atically alluded to as the Temple of Satan. In the epilogue to 
The Mirror the pit is spoken of as the place 
“Where giggling girls and powder’d fops might sit, 
And crowd the house for Satan’s benefit.” 

So recently as the middle of last century, Whitefield, the Metho- 
dist preacher, when in Edinburgh, was scandalised at the thought 
of Trinity Hospital Park, where Shakespeare Square afterwards 
stood, being “appropriated to the service of Satan.” On his first 
visit to the city he had held open-air services on the then 
unenclosed slope extending from Moultrie’s Hill, now the site of 
the Register House, down toward Trinity Church. When he re- 
turned the hill had been brought within the municipal bounds 
by a recent Act of Parliament, and the Theatre Royal was being 
erected in the centre of it. He was horrified at the “ plucking 
up of God’s standard and a planting of the devil's in its place.” 
This was after the middle of the century, and we may gather 
from it what the feelings of the same class of people had been 
toward the theatre fifty years earlier. Actors were as much in 
danger from mob law as from the atrocious statute of Queen 
Anne. Their life would have been intolerable if the nobles and 
the gentlemen of the city had not combined to protect them. 
There was a regular organisation to fill the boxes on play nights, 
and to be ready to defend the actors from assault. The wealthier 
patrons of the stage took resident actors into their houses and 
gave them nominal offices, generally that of steward or butler, as 
a protection to them. Old Lord Somerville, who was one of these 
titled champions of the drama against the pulpit and the mob, 
told Jackson that he had frequently had actor servants in his 
household. One of them especially, a famous Richard the Third, 
used to draw corks after the play at his lordship’s supper table. 
In his character of butler he ceased to be ‘‘a rogue and a vaga- 
bond” within the meaning of the statute of Queen Anne. But 
the itinerant actors had still the sword of Damocles kept hang- 
ing over their heads even in the capital of Scotland. There are 
few, if any, instances of its having been enforced against them, 
but they were frequently threatened with it, and the threat 
generally sufficed to rid the good city of their presence. 

Sometimes, however, they succeeded in establishing a tempo- 
rary domicile, in which they would be tolerated for a month or 
two, or even it might be for a year or two, until some accident 
roused the flagging zeal of the moralists against them, and then 
their shrift was short. The oldest tradition of a regular theatre 
in Edinburgh surrounds the name of Tony Alston, who, some- 
where between 1718 and 1730, gave performances in a close on 
the north side of the High Street, near Smith’s Land. His 
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patrons were the nobility and gentry of the district, who became 
annual subscribers. = had a stock company, and his leading 
lady, a Mrs. Millar, left behind her the reputation of having been 
a very handsome woman as well as a good actress. His leading 
comedian was a Mr. Westcombe, of whom only the name sur- 
vives. During these twelve years the most delightful of Scottish 
pastorals, Allan Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd, was written and 
published. The Scottish stage had hitherto possessed no native 
drama capable of being acted before a popular audience. Si 
David Lindsay’s Pleasant Satyre of the Three Estates is, strictly 
speaking, the oldest Scottish play, but it was intended fo 
scholars and courtiers. After its performance before James YV. 
at Linlithgow in 1539, and subsequently before the Queen 
Regent at Edinburgh, it had been banned by a Roman Catholic 
Council, one of the last held in this country, and publicly burned. 
The Marciano, of William Clerk, produced after the Restoration, 
was also more scholarly than popular. The Gentle Shepherd 
however, is racy of the soil. It is the true pioneer of the Scottish 
drama. Ramsay produced it in a rather aimless, accidental way. 
He did not start with the ee of writing more than a short 
idyll, drawn from the scenes of his rural wanderings among the 
Pentland Hills. His first result was Patie and Roger, and the 
success of that encouraged him to essay another, which he called 
Meggy and Jenny. His idea continued to grow on him, and in 
1725 he republished these two scenes, with additions, under the 
name which they have ever since borne, The Gentle Shepherd. 
Allan Ramsay thus became the father of the Scottish drama, 
and under more favourable auspices he might have given it a 
very healthy start. There can be little doubt that he was aware 
of his faculty, and would have willingly cultivated it if the way 
had not been barred by bolts too strong for the homely old book- 
seller. In the end he got thoroughly stage-bitten, and gave up 
his bookshop in order to start a theatre, where it is pleasant to 
think that he may have seen his own Gentle Shepherd worthily 
performed. We have no record, however, of any such perform- 
ance till Allan had retired from the profession in disgust. The 
one we now come to was a memorable event in the annals of the 
local stage and of the city itself. After the rising of ’45 had been 
suppressed political feeling was very bitter all over Scotland, and 
the triumphant Whigs were mercilessly lampooned by their 
defeated opponents. The Duke of Cumberland was the object of 
anonymous satire, that seemed to blow from all the four winds of 
heaven. His partisans in Edinburgh, with Provost Drummond 
at their head, often felt the lash along with him, and they used 
all the powers of the law to hunt out and punish their persecu- 
tors. About the end of 1747 an unfortunate printer, Robert 
Drummond, was convicted of issuing a lampoon which struck at 
the Lord Provost and some of the principal local officials. He 
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was sentenced to the pillory and a year’s banishment from the 
city. Among the Jacobites this caused great indignation, and 
chance put in their way a most effective method of reprisal. — 
printer's apprentices, not liking the prospect of starving in the 
master’s absence, hit on the original idea of giving a dramat 
performance for his benefit, to help to maintain his family an: lt to 
carry on the business. They had shortly before been printing a 
new edition of The Gentle Shepherd, and the poem was familiar 
to them. They selected it for their play, and not being able to 
complete the cast among themselves they got friends to take the 
remaining parts. The performance was given in the Canongate 
Theatre, which had not long been built, and it drew such a 
house that the stage itself was crowded. Several repetitions of 
it were given in the same place, all to crowded and enthusiastic 
audiences. 

Strangely enough, we hear almost nothing of Allan Ram say 


himself in connection with this first known perfor mance of “The 
Gentle Shepherd.” Very little record remains even of his own 
theatre—a most unfortunate venture for him financially. It was 
situated somewhere in Carrubber’s Close, possibly at the foot of 


it, where an Episcopal Church now stands. There had been tem- 
porary theatres or booths there before, and it was possibly one of 
them that the poet succeeded to. At some uncertain period in 
the first half of the eighteenth century, a Signora Violante came 
from Dublin to Edinburgh by way of Portpatrick, the same route 
by which Mrs. Siddons travelled in state from Edinburgh to 
Dublin. She was evidently a gymnast and a tumbler rather than 
an actress, and there are allusions to her also as a teacher of 
dancing. Whatever it was, her performance was well patronised, 
and encouraged her to return with a more elaborate entertainment. 
She brought from England a company of comedians, and set up 
a theatre in her old quarters in Carrubber’s Close. Her name 
occurs among the local news of the Edinburgh Courant down to so 
late a period . as 1749. On the 17th January of that year there is 
the following paragraph, which indicates that her popularity had 
lost its bloom. “The bail that was to have been on Monday, 18th 
February instant, at Mrs. Violante’s dancing school, is delayed 
till further advertisements, the tickets not being disposed of.” In 
June of the same year she appears again, and in still worse 
trouble. A report had been spread abroad that a diamond ring, lost 
by one of her female pupils, “ had come unduly into her hands, 
The goldsmith who made the ring had identified it with one in 
Madame Violante’s possession, but afterwards he confessed himself 
mistaken, and wrote her a letter of apology, which she published 
in the Courant. With that Madame Violante and her theatre 
disappear from this history. 

It is advisable now to recall the landmarks in the shadowy 
region we have just traversed. From the Restoration to the end 
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of Queen Anne’s reign we have the English comedians visiting 
Edinburgh periodically, generally one company, but sometimes 
two atatime. Between 1718 and 1751 there is the traditional 
theatre of Tony Alston in the High Street. Between 1730 and 
1740 we have Madame Violante’s house in Carrubber’s Close, with 
which Allan Ramsay may have been associated either as partner 
or successor of the Italian gymnast. A direct proof of his interest 
in it is furnished in wv advertisement of a performance at Carrub- 
ber’s Close for the benefit of Thomas Topham, a wonderful Her- 
cules, who could yp a three-inch poker over his arm, and could 
move up and down four men on his outstretched body, his head 
resting on one chair and his feet on another. Before and after 
these feats Topham was to entertain the company with diverting 


songs, such as “Mad Tom of Bedlam,” ete. At the end of this 
advertisement, appearing on ‘the 5th July, 1729, is an intimation 
that tickets are to be had at Mr. Ramsay’s shop, at the Exchange 
cotfee-house, and from Mr. Topham. At that time Allam Rat nsay 


was very probably lessee of the house, and it may have been his 
friends who were making the strenuous effort to obtain a licens: 
for a permanent theatre which caused such a commotion in Kdin- 
burgh about this period. It gave rise, in fact, to one of the 
hottest civic controv — s that Edinburgh has ever experienced. 
To make clear all its bearings, it is necessary to revert to the 
changes which the law affecting the stage had undergone since 
Queen Anne’s statute against “rogues and vagabonds.” That 
remained unmodified for over twenty years, till in 1736 an 
explanatory Act (10th George II., cap. 28) separated “ common 
players of interludes” from the rest of “rogues and vagabonds.” 
[t was provided that the whipping and the House of Correction 
with hard labour, should only apply where the player had no 
legal settlement. But even yet Parliament could not go so fa 
as to legalise acting. It allowed it to be carried on under 
authority of royal letters-patent from the King or a license from 
the Lord Chamberlain. Failing such authority it remained 
illegal, but domiciled offenders were to be Jet off with a fine 
£50 for each offence, and fetes without a domicile wer 
still to be whipped at the discretion of local justices. 

This amending statute came into force on the 24th June, 1737 
and it had exciting consequences in Edinburgh. The understood 
intention of its framers was that letters-patent for regular theatres 
should be granted on reasonable application. There were so far 
only two patent theatres in the country—Covent Garden, dating 
from the Restoration, and Drury Lane, which had been patented 
in 1732. Nothing could have been more reasonable than for the 
Scottish capital to wish to have itself placed under the protection 
of the new Act. A strong section of the resident nobility and 
gentry were eager for such an arrangement, but the Town Council 
and the city ministers had other ideas. Instead of taking advan- 
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tage of the Act to establish a licensed theatre worthy of the city, 
they made it the weapon of a fresh and most virulent attack on 
existing companies. The old Act of Queen Anne had been 
practically harmless through the absurd cruelty of its penalties, 
but here was an Act which could be carried out. Its penalties 
having been converted into money fines, if still severe, no longer 
outraged social decency ; they could be enforced, and the magis- 
trates of Edinburgh resolved, without much delay, that they 
should be. What would be called nowadays a test case was 
arranged. Towards the end of 1738 a company of comedians took 
the house in Carrubber’s Close, or it may be that they were 
engaged for it. by Allan Ramsay. They furnished a convenient 
victim. It is recorded, under date of January 1739, that “upon 
a synd complaint and information that the above and other 
persons had last Friday acted the tragedy of Macbeth in open 
defiance of a late law, the Provost and Magistrates forthwith sent 
the city officers to summon the whole dramatis persone to appear 
this day at eleven in the Council Chamber with certification.” 
Qn the 11th of the same month, the Presbytery of Edinburgh, 
being envious of the good work begun by the Council, instructed 
their clerk to enter a new prosecution against the comedians. A 
private citizen, one Thomas Kennedy, laid a third complaint 
against them, and gave out that his share of whatever might be 
levied by distress on their goods, he would devote to the founding 
of a hospital for lunatics. - The poor players were so hard 
pressed that they took refuge for a day or two in the Sanctuary. 
After they came out the magistrates issued a w arrant for appre- 
hending the whole of them, but the Court of Session granted 
suspension. 

The magistrates began now to suspect that they had under- 
taken more than they could carry through of their own authority. 
The original proceedings were therefore dropped, and a new 
complaint was tabled in the Court of Session. After various 
hearings judgment was delivered on it early in March—against 
the poor players on all points. They were found liable to a fine 
of £50 each, one-half to go to the informer, and the other half to 
the poor of Edinbur oh, The magistrates were authorised to levy 
the fines by distress, and in case of the movables in the theatre 
not proving sufficient, the defenders were to be imprisoned for 
three months. The sequel of the case was much less heroic than 
the opening. In the words of a sarcastic reporter of the period, 
“ And as the decreet was ordered to be summarily executed, they 
(the actors) have already begun to file off.” Meanwhile the 
friends of the poor players were not idle; Parliament was sitting 
and they had hastily prepared a Bill to enable the Crown to 
grant letters-patent for a theatre. In the records of the day this 
is generally alluded to as the Playhouse Bill, and Edinburgh was 
divided into hostile camps over it. The friends of the Bill were 
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the most influential men in Edinburgh, and evidently they could 
have forced it through had they chosen to exert all their strength, 
but the opposition within the city grew so strong that they 

yielded to it, and withdrew the measure after the second reading 
had been carried in the Commons. The magistrates and the 
University authorities, who were only the magistrates in a 
different rdle, sent up petitions against it. But a counter petition 
was presented “from a body of noblemen, gentlemen, merchants, 


citizens, burgesses, and of this city, for themselves and in behalf 


of many thousand others residing in or near this same.” It 
prayed for the passing of the Bill, on the ground that a licensed 
theatre, “under proper regulations, would be not only of great 
benefit to the place, but also promote virtue and expose and 
ridicule vice.” On the 16th April note is made of private letters 
from London intimating that the Playhouse Bill had been with- 
drawn, “the hon. gentlemen who brought it into Parliament 
observing that the same was against the sentiments of the 
iagistracy, University, and principal citizens.” 

In this strange battle Puritanism triumphed all along the line, 
and the theatre in Edinburgh was stamped out for the time being. 
After the route of the Carrubber’s Close C ompany in 1739 there 
is no further reference to acting in Edinburgh till the autumn 
of 1742, when paragraphs began to pipe respecting perform- 
ances in the Merchant Taylors’ Hall in the Cowgate. At first 
they are spoken of as concerts, but by degrees a composite 
entertainment presents itself—half concert, half play—which is 
an evident device to turn the corner of the penal statute. Stage 
plays to be finable had to be played for hire, and the new class 
of comedians, having no doubt sought the advice of some astute 
Counsellor Pleydell, advertised the concert half of their perform- 
ances to be paid for, and the acting half to be free. The pro- 
gramme of one of these hybrid entertainments is now before us. 
It belongs to a later date than is now under notice, but the system 
it illustrates originated at this period. The heading of it is as 
follows :— 

THEATRE, CANONGATE, 
Tus EvENING, 
BEING THE 21st or JuLy, 1757, 


A CONCERT OF MUSIC. 


After which will be Presented (Gratis) 
THe TRAGEDY OF 
“ROMEO AND JULIET.” 


For a good many years into the present century unlicensed 
houses evaded the £50 fine to which they were liable for every 
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dramatic performance by this simple device of charging for the 
ha’porth of music and throwing in the play for nothing. Thus 


easily are absurd restrictions circumvented when popular sym- 


pathy is, as in this case, on the side of the circumventors. The 
noblemen and gentlemen who had been disappointed of a 
license were men of spirit. They resolved to take the risk of 
building a good theatre, and conducting it without a license. 
With a ~ penalty of £50 per night hanging over their heads this 
was a rather bold enterprise, but it succeeded. Mrs. Ward, the 
leading actress at the Taylors’ Hall, seceded from that company, 
and took an active part in canvassing for subscriptions. She 
had a suasive tongue, and coaxed a number of tradesmen into 
taking speculative contracts for building and furnishing the new 
house. At length, in the month of Au; oust 1746, the foundation- 
stone was laid by ‘Laey Ryan, a member of the Covent Garden 


company, who happened to be in Edinburgh at the time. its 
site was in the Canongate, then a fashionable district of the 
city, and it must have been a fairly _ house, for at the low 


prices of 2s. 6d., 1s. 6d., and 1s. it could hold from £60 to £65. 
The seal was set to its success in 1747 by an amateur representa- 
tion—that historic performance already described of the Gentle 
Shepherd—by Robert Drummond’s apprentices. Mrs. War U's 
management continued till 1752, when Mr. Lee, one of Garrick’s 
supporters at Drury Lane, bought out the surviving propriet tors 
for £648, and pensioned off the lessees with annuities of £100 
each. Lee, who had some social standing in the city, was 
assisted with capital by a number of dramatic enthusiasts, some 
of whom had seats on the bench. So utterly were the legal and 
the clerical professions at variance with regard to the theatre, that 
the shortest way to the hearts of sturdy Scotsmen like Lord 
Elibank and Lord Monboddo was to be preached against or 
threatened with Presbyterial discipline. 

With all their enthusiasm, however, the “noblemen and 
gentlemen” could not make their theatrical hobby pay its way. 
In 1756 the house was on the verge of bankruptcy, when Home’s 
tragedy of Douglas saved it, as Sir Walter Scott’s Rob Roy saved 
Murray from a kindred fate sixty years later. Douglas was pro- 
duced for the first time on Ist December, 1756, and the 
Presbyteries of Edinburgh and Glasgow crowned it with 
unexampled success by issuing “ letters of exhortation ” against 
it, which were read from all the pulpits within the respective 
bounds. The management was changed again in 1762, when a 
Mr. Love took command, with a Mr. Beatt for his commercial 
partner. Jackson, the historian of the Scottish stage, made his 
debit in their reign, and he has given an instructive list of the 
plays he performed in during his first season—January to April 
1762. They were Oroonoko thrice, Romeo four times, Hari of 
Essex thrice, Douglas four times, The Mourning Bride twice, 
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The Wonder four times, Castatvo twice, Hamlet, Zara, Th 
General, As Yow Like It, The Tempest, and some minor plays 
once each. Regarding Douglas he mentions the interesting fact 
that Home personally superintended the rehearsals, and after the 
curtain fell he told a friend of Jackson that he had scarcely ever 
been so well satisfied with the performance as on that occasion. 
When he was in his dotage forty years later he sat in his box 
blubbering over the Norval of young Roscius, and declaring that 
that was the Norval his fancy painted. It would have been, we 
suspect, a very sorry performance of Douglas that did not delight 
its indulgent author. The last of the three brilliant events in the 
brief history of the Canongate House—The Gentle Shepherd and 
Douglas having been the first two—was the appearance of Mrs. 
Bellamy. Her erratic proceedings enlivened even more than 
they illumined its closing years. They must also have brought 
money into its treasury, but not enough to rescue it from its 
chronic insolvency. It was built on credit in 1746, and in 1769 
it very appropriately died over head and ears in debt. But its 
founders had won the prize they played for. In 1767 they got 
their Act of Parliament, and under it their royal letters-patent. 
They had nursed the Scottish stage through its early difficulties 
and persecutions, and for so doing they merit the gratitude of all 
lovers of the drama. | 
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BY I. M. ELTON. 


THEY say that Love is dead— 


Alas! I know it well: 

One hapless day, long fled, 
Poor laughing Cupid fell. 

[t was a cruel sneer 

That pierced him like a dart : 
He did not shed a single tear, 
But broke his trusting heart. 


So now I seek sweet flowers 
To deck his earthy bed, 

And weep away the hours, 
Since Love is lying dead. 
Yet sometimes in the spring, 
When first the daisies peep, 


Methinks, when I am listening, 


He murmurs in his sleep. 


LOVE 
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BY E. M. ABDY-WILLIAMS. 


CHAPTER XI, 


“What heart knows another ? 
Ah! who knows his own ? ” 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Tom PWwLLMEyRIc had found himself unable to join the pic-nic 
party, but in the evening when his work was over he walked 
down to the river to meet his sister on her return. He had had 


a disagreeable day, thanks to the bad temper of the foreman of 


works, who was jealous of the young architect, and never lost 
an opportunity of annoying him ; and now, though he had done 


with business for the nonce, he was still worrying himself over 


the recollection of it. The man was a favourite “with the con- 
tractor with whom Pwllmeyric was working, and more than 
once already he had found means of lowering his superior in 
Mr. Rogers’ estimation, as Tom well knew. The present matter, 
however, was to Pwilmeyric’s mind a question of good or bad 
Ww orkmanship, and although, technically speaking, it was more 
the foreman’s business th an his, yet he would not fail to be held 
responsible for the result if it were not satisfactory. And even 
if there had been no danger of this Pwllmeyric would not have 


acquiesced in what appe ared to him in a small way a breach of 


contract. 

Latterly, however, one or two little incidents had made him 
feel that the most honest course was not always the one most 
certain to secure Mr. Rogers’ approbation, and he had begun 
seriously to contemplate throwi ing up his post in consequence. 
This last wrangle decided him, and he resolved to talk the 
matter over with Isabel at the e arliest opportunity, and to begin 
looking about him for other employment at once, determining 
not to remain with Mr. Rogers a day after the restoration of the 
Hall was completed. 

Absorbed in these reflections, and not seeing anything of his 
sister when he reached the river, he strolled on along the bank 
in the direction whence she would come, and presently took up 
his position on a fallen tree to wait for her. His thoughts were 
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not altogether cheerful, for they had flown to the time when 
he would be leaving the country, and he began to find that he 
did not look forward to it with unmixed joy. He was a reserved 
and self-contained young man, and he had not the smallest 
intention of falling in love until his position and means should 
be considerably more assured than they were at present. But 
for all that his heart sank at the prospect of bidding farewell to 
Pigeon Bridge and its surroundings, which just now seemed to 
him to be centred in a fair face, with dreamy blue eyes, framed 
in a halo of yellow-brown hair and the sound of voices on the 
river fell on unheeding ears, though one was the voice of his 
sister, whom he had expressly come to meet. 

“You won't run aw ay from me any more now, said the first 
speaker, with the characteristic drawl of Christopher Rhys. 

“T’m not aware that I ever did run away from you. You 
wouldn’t have had me run after you, I suppose?” responded the 
silvery tones of Isabel. 

“Well, you know what I mean, if you wouldn’t be for ever 
chaffing a fellow.” 

“Poor fellow, he sha’n’t be chaffed then. But do you know, 
I really began to think you hated me this afternoon when you 
went off and left me to the tender mercies of Mr. Maynard.” 

“Well, now, here’s a game! I’m sure I thought the hating was 
all on your side.” 

“We were a couple of geese, both of us. What did we do it 
for ?” 

“Haven't a notion. But, I say, Isabel.” . 

¢ Well?” 

“We won't do it again, will we ?” 

Perhaps if Tom had heard this colloquy he would have been 
better prepared for the news of his sister’s engagement to Rhys, 
which she announced to him when he went home, after w aiting 
half an hour for the boat, which had passed him before he had 
been there five minutes, 

“It’s the oddest thing that you never saw us go by,” said Miss 
Pwllmeyric. “ You aren’t generally so absent.” 

“No,” said Tom, “but I had a lot to think about to-day.” 

Then he told her what had passed at the Hall, and asked if 
she would mind his throwing up the modest cer tainty he enjoyed 
with Rogers for what might turn out a very uncertain incom- 
petency 

“You mustn’t think about me,” said Isabel; “1 shall be off 
your hands before very long.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Why, Christopher Rhys has asked me to marry him; and I 
should think you'll be glad to be rid of me.” 

“Christopher Rhys! You've scarcely ever spoken to him.” 
“We haven’t had much to say to each other lately, I own, but 
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I knew him very well before. I met him often in town, you see. 
Won't you give us your blessing, Tom ?' 

There were positively tears in her eyes! Evidently careless 
Belle was for once somewhat deeply moved. 

“My dear child,” said Tom, heartily, “I think it’s a capital 
arrangement. I like Rhys very much, and I should say you 
would get on first rate together. But hew on earth shall I worry 
along without you ?” 

“You must marry, yourself, dear boy,’ laughed Belle, he 
momentary emotion vanished. “ Having transformed me into 
a model sister, you must now look out for some one to make 
into a model wife.” 

His brow clouded. 

‘Not much hope of that,’ he said; “a fellow who has barely 
enough to support himself upon can’t very well offer to provide 
for somebody else.” 

‘ Somebody else is not bound to be a pauper. Why not find 
an heiress? There is Mi ss Owen, for alison all ready to hand.” 

She stopped short, for Tom’s colour rose and his eyes flashed. 
But he controlled himself, and only said : 

“You are too fond of your joke, Isabel. You know very well 
that I’m not in a position to marry, least of all an heiress.” 


“Tam sure you are good enougn and clever enough for any- 
body,” she said meekly, “and it isn’t as if you had nothing to 


look forward to.” 

“Dry up, Belle. You know I don’t like that kind of looking 
forward. To return to your own affairs. I suppose you haven't 
settled anything about your marriage yet ? ” 

“Christopher wanted me to fix the day straight off, but | 
declined with thanks. He thought | was declining him, and | 


had a pretty piece of work to satisfy him. I’m afraid he won't 
wait very long, though.” 


“The par ents won't 0] ject 2” 

“Far from it. But I sha’n’t ask their opinion, I'll write and 
tell mother about it, but I'll not go home to be married if they 
beg me on their knees.’ 

“ That’s a very wrong determination of yours.” 

“Oh yes, I'm very wrong all round. I was born so; it’s 
father’s fault for trai ismitting so much of his own failings to his 
eldest daughter. Lucky Christopher thinks better of me, isn’t it ?” 

“ What will Miss Rh ys say ?” 

“Chris declares she’ll be charmed. Perhaps that’s putting it 
rather strongly, but I really don’t think she'll mind yery much, 
for it was all her,doing that we came home alone in the boat, and 
if it hadn’t been for that we should have been quarreling like 
cat and dog still. He says she promised some time ago to give 
him an allowance of £1 000 a year whenever he married, and he 
declares he has been trying to find me for the last twelvemonth. 
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He dared not propose to me before, because he thought nothing 
under ten thousand a year would satisfy me; but when he dis- 
covered me here in the capacity of cook and housekeeper to you, 
he at once perceived that he had entirely misunderstood my 
character, and said that 1 was cut out for a poor man’s wife.” 

“ He’s not far wrong ; anyhow, you are a very fair sample of a 
poor man’s sister. I shall miss you most awfully, Belle.” 

“And I shall hate to leave you. I never thought I should 
care for anyone more than you, but somehow | don’t seem able 
to help myself.” 

Isabel said no more about a wife for her brother, but she 
thought within herself that he was a match for any one, and 
cherished a hope that some especially nice girl—with a little 
ould teach him to see himself as others saw him before 
he was much older. 

Meanwhile Miss Owen was giving her usual succinct account of 
the day’s adventures to her father, before retiring for the night. 
She made him laugh over Mrs. Chattaway’s ferocity and M. De 
Limousin’s civility, and she pleased his artistic spirit by her 
description of the beautiful scenery which he had known and 
loved long before she was born. But he detected a touch of 
weariness in her manner throughout, and wondered what was the 
cause. 

“You are very tired, my child,” he said. 

“Yes, though I do not know why.” 

“Have you enjoyed this picnic as much as the last one you 
went to?” 

“Qh, no. Mr. Pwlimeyric was not with us to-day.’ 

She was perfectly unconscious of the inference to be drawn 
from such an admission, and her father did not awaken her to it. 

But after she had gone to bed, he sat for a long time thinking ; 
and the result of his reflections was an invitation to the two 
Pwllmeyrics to lunch at Old Place a couple of days later. 

“You shall ask Rhys, too,” he said to his daughter. “I want 
to see all these young people of whom you talk so much; and I 
am feeling stronger than usual just now. 

He wished to judge of Tom Pwllmeyric’s merits for himself. 

So for the first time for many years there was a party given at 
Old Place, and Love proved herself an efficient hostess, although 
she did some unconventional things. The establishment had 
been considerably increased since Miss Rhys took Love under her 
wing, and the girl now had her own maid, an elderly woman, 
who also officiated as housekeeper, and kept things extremely 
neat and trim. Indeed, there was nothing very remarkable about 
Old Place in these days, the garden, though still a wilderness of 
luxuriant growth, was no longer left untended; and the house, 
though always quaintly decorated by its young mistress, no 
longer seemed a fit abode for the ghosts of bygone years. 
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Miss Rhys had been invited as well as her cousin, and she had 
quitted all her visitors at the Barony to come and do honour to 
Love's first attempt at entertaining. So Owen met her at the 
gate, and conducted her to a seat under the giant elms, which 
were the chief beauty of the place; while his daughter offered 
bonbons and flowers to the whole party in turn. It was quite an 
idyllic little scene, only marred by the two young men, who, true 
to traditional British awkwardness, stood uncomfortably on one 
side, looking as if they did not know what to do with themselves. 
M. de Limousin would have instinctively posed himself as a 
part of the picture, but Rhys and Pwllmeyric went near to 
destroying the whole effect. 

However, it was soon over, for luncheon was announced almost 
immediately, and before the meal was half finished Pw]lmeyric 
had won the heart of his host by his frank honesty of demeanour 
and his really clever talk. Mr. Owen saw at once that he was not 
a reading man, and that he was far from being a man of the world, 
but he also discovered that whatever he knew he knew well, 
and his knowledge included a good many abstruse subjects not 
generally mastered by men of his age. 

It is not considered good form nowadays to “talk shop”’ in 
society, but we hold, with all due deference to public opinion, that, 
as a general rule, people are most interesting when they talk of 
what they best understand. The stockbroker, for instance, waxes 
eloquent as he speaks of politics in their relation to his business, 
whereas, if he spoke of politics alone, he would possibly bore both 
his hearers and himself. The foreign merchant seems a new 
Othello to the Desdemona of Mayfair when he relates how he 
once was commissioned to equip a whole army for the Emperor 
Nonking, or how he is introducing stamped velvet mantles to the 
beauties of Japan; but when he confines himself to the small 


talk of the day, pretty Desdemona only sees in him the kind of 


man mama wishes her to be civil to. And so with the author. 


the barrister, even the country squire, whose horizon is as borné 


as De Limousin described \it. Get a man on his own subject 
and he will find something to say which it is worth your whil 
to listen to, for the only person in this world who is absolutely 
and hopelessly dull, is the one who has no profession and no 
pursuit. 

Miss Rhys and Richard Owen sat under the elms after lun- 
cheon, and watched the young people strolling about the garden. 
Miss Pwllmeyric was teasing her fiancé in ‘her usual fashion, 
standing on tiptoe to tickle his ears with a long piece of grass 
laughing and chaffing him, and generally behaving like a school- 
girl let loose. Love and Tom Pwllmeyric were walking soberly 
together, deep in conversation. 

“Tf a fellow cared for a girl, and was too poor to ask her to 
marry him... ” 
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They were passing at the back of the elms just then, and the 
two sitting there heard this much ; and they heard a little more 
when, in the course of their perambulations, the young man and 
maiden passed that way again. 

“T think, if the girl knew, she would wait for him to come 
back.” 

“ But if she didn’t know? if he didn’t feel himself justified in 
telling her ?” 

“That would be sad for both. But if he did what it was right 
to do, he would be happy in the end. We are always happy 
when we do the right.” 

Miss Rhys and Richard Owen exchanged glances, but they saw 
that in each other’s eyes which prec luded the possibility of 
comment on the girl’s philosophy, and they were both silent for 
a long time. 

Then the four young people came from a remote corner of the 
orchard, whither they had all ultimately wandered, with their 
hands full of red ripe apples. 

“We’ ve found a tree that no one knew of,” cried Miss Pwll- 
meyric, “and we've brought you some of ‘the apples, as we 
couldn’t eat them all.” 

“You will not find so many when you come again,” said Love, 
“for I shall now go to eat some every day.’ 

She was laughing almost as gaily as Belle herself Apparently 
she had not found any personal application in the case Tom had 
been laying before her. 


CHAPTER XII. 


“ Give me back, I pray, 
The heart's ease that was mine but yesterday 
J. A. SYMONDS. 


THE cottage inhabited by the Pwllmeyrics contained only one 
sitting-room besides the minute apartment designated by Isabel 
. Tom’s study ;” but that sitting-room was always as neat as a 
new pin and as bright as pretty chintz and fresh flowers could 
make it. Thanks to her own good taste and deft fingers, it looked 
no unworthy shrine even for the dainty Isabel; and so ‘ ‘hr istopher 
Rhys endeavoured to tell her one day towards the end of Sep- 
tember, when he called, gun in hand, on his way out shooting. 

oft | believe you and ‘Tom have no end of a jolly time down 
ere,” he said. 

But Isabel, for once, was not in the mvod for a joke. Her 
pretty face was grave as she turned it towards her lover, whom 
she had not seen for some days. 

“What's the matter, Belle?” he exclaimed. “ You seem to be 
awfully down in the mouth. Has anything gone wrong whilst 
I’ve been away ?” 
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He had lingered on and on at the Barony to be near his 
betrothed, until he had been positively obliged to leave in order 
to transact some important business with his father; but he had 
cut his stay at home as short as possible, and he did not mean 
to leave the neighbourhood of Pigeon Bridge again until Isabel 
had fixed the wedding day. In vain she had represented that 
their engagement was not yet a month old, that there was no 


need of haste, and that she was unw illing to desert her brother. 
Christopher told her that he had lost sight of her once fora whole 
year, and did not mean to let her escape him again, pleaded his 
lonely life in London na the absolute necessity of his speedy 
return to his work (he had been called to the bar a year since, 


but his practice as yet had been limited to one brief), and finally 
pointed out that she was not Tom’s — or guardian, and that 
that young man had evinced a perfect ability to take care of 


himself before she came to live with him, ergo he would do the 
same whenever she made up her mind to leave him, were it a 
month or a year hen 

Rhys had come primed with a whole battery of fresh arguments 
to- day, but his eloquence was nipped in the bud by Isabel’s 
troubled countenance, and he could only ask anxiously : 

“What has gone wrong ?”’ 
“Oh, Chris, lam s glad to see you” (an unusual admission), 


“Tam so anxious and worried about Tom.” 

“What's up with him?” 

‘It’s that odious foreman ; he and Tom have come to a regular 
quarrel because he wouldn’t obey Tom’s orders, and two days ago 
there was a horrid letter from Mr . Rogers, saying, if Tom couldn’t 
get on better with the men he must look out for another job.” 

“ Rogers is a cad, I’ve heard of his ungentlemanly proceedings 
from other people before now. But what does Tom say to it?” 

“Well, he wanted to stay here till the Hall was finished, he 
would get so much /udos, you know, and he has had all the 
hardest part of the work, so of course he expected to get some 
praise for it. He wrote and explained what had really taken 
place, and how much the foreman was to blame, but he could 
only have an answer to-day, and he has not come back from the 
office yet. Idohope... ” 

She was interrupted by the entrance of her brother with an 
open letter in his hand. 

“T’ve got the sack,” he said, giving the epistle to Isabel. 

It was not long, but it was much to the point. Isabel passed 
it on to Rhys, and then they both looked at Tom, who was some- 
what pale, but otherwise did not seem perturbed. 

“Hadn't you an agreement with the fellow about this job?” 
asked Rhys. “It isn’t usual for men in your line to be turned 
off at a moment’s notice, I fancy.” 

“The relations between Rogers and myself are peculiar, and 
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there’s nothing to bind either him or me,’ answered Tom. “The 
fact is, he was ; kind to me when first I started, and got me on to 
two or three big things, thinking he’d get his reward out of me 
later on. And so he has, for there are very few fellows who would 
have stood the sort of hybrid position I’ve been in with him, 

something between an architect and a foreman of works, without 
the privileges of either. But I know what's at the bottom of all 
this, the row with that brute Jones is only a cover for it, and 
upon my word I believe I’m well out of the whole concern.” 

“Tm perfectly certain of that,” said Rhys, “though it’s a bore 
in some ways, But what’s the real reason, if it isn’t Jones?” 

“Oh, Rogers has been cutting up rough for some time past 
but he always had a queer temper, so I didn’t trouble myself 
much about it at first. But I heard the other day that he wants 
a berth for the fellow who's going to marry his dé wughter, and 
thinks mine would suit him. The head clerk came down from 
town yesterday evening, and he told me just now that Paul was 
to come here in my place. He’s not a bad old chap, that clerk, 
and I can see that he is put out at my being shunted like this, 
though of course he can’t say much. I shouldn’t care if I thought 
Paul would carry out my part of the work properly, but I know 
he won’t, he’s such an ass. He used to be the butt of the office 
when I was up in town, but of course all that’s changed since he 
got.engaged to Miss Rogers.” 

“Tshouldn’t have thoughtit would pay Rogers to put in a man 
who didn’t thoroughly understand his business.” 

“Any fool can carry out another man’s designs, if they’re 
fairly started ; and no doubt Rogers himself will be down here 
pretty often now we're getting so near the end of the job. But 
there are lots of little important things that a new-comer will 
overlook altogether, especially such a “fellow'as Paul. I must 
say I should have liked to see the work out, but it’s no good 
crying over spilt milk. The next question is, where shall we go ‘ 
we must be out of Pigeon Bridge in a week at the latest.” 

Isabel had been silent for some time, perhaps meditating on 
this sudden departure. Now she raised her head and encountered 
Christopher's glance, but she still said nothing. 

“Belle must come and stop at the Barony,” said Rhys, “ while 
you look out for some work, and if you'll be good enough to steer 
to London we can all live together there. You've really n 
excuse for putting off our wedding any longer wpe ’ he went on 
to Miss Pwllmeyric, “and the sooner we do it the bette r, 1 should 
say, so that I may relieve Tom of the trouble of looking after you 
as well as himself.” 

“You talk as if we could be married to-morrow,” said Isabel, 
but for once she spoke quite meekly. She felt thankful that 


care for her need not enter ‘into her brother’s caleulations for the 
future. 
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She walked over to lunch at the Barony an hour or two later, 
with her fiancé, Christopher having relinquished his day’s sport 
in order to talk things well over with Tom before leaving the 
cottage. 

“You don’t really mind very much, do you?” he asked, as 
they paused for a moment in the meadows to look at the water 
foaming over the weir. 

. Mind what ?” she asked in her turn, although, of course, she 
knew perfectly well what he meant, for they had decided that 
their marriage should take place that day month. 

“ Because,’ he went on, as if she had not spoken, “I some- 
times wonder whether you do care for me at all, or whether you 
didn’t say you’d have me just out of kindness. You see, I’m such 
a lout of a fellow compared to you, and I’m not good at talking.” 

She flung her arms round him and hid her face on his breast. 

“JT do love you, Chris. I love you so much that I would 
sooner die than give you up, and I'll marry you just whenever 
you please.” 

After this passage, w ap was of a nature very unusual between 
them, they pursued their way without further interruption, and 
on arriving at the “aol at once betook themselves to Miss 
Rhys’ sanctum to make her acquainted with the events of the 
morning. 

She was not alone, for Loveday Owen had come over to lunch, 
and was sitting in a curtained window-recess absorbed in the last 
new number of the Art Journal. But they did not see her, and 
Christopher at once began his story. 

“Belle and I have fixed the day at last, Cousin Peggy, and 
she’s coming to stay with you till we are tied up, for Tom has 
orders to quit, and he'll have to leave here next week.” 

Miss Rhys kissed Isabel fondly, perceiving that she looked 
somewhat pale and distressed. 

“My dear child, I shall be charmed to have you here,” she 
said; “ but what is this about Tom ?” 

They began to explain the state of the case, but before they 
had spoken ten words Miss Owen came out of her hiding-place. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said, “I think you do not know I 
am here, and I will leave you to talk in freedom.” 

She still had the pe riodical in her hand, but she was holding 
it upside down. * sane of them saw anything unusual in her 
manner, however, for she spoke quite naturally. 

“I was reading, and did not hear you come in,” she added. 

“ But why should you go?” said ‘Isabel ; “we are not talkir g 
secrets.” 

So she stayed and heard all; as, indeed, she had been longing 
to do since the words “Tom has orders to quit” fell upon her 
ear, and roused her from her dream of art to a new and stern 
reality. 
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Isabel sat down beside her on a low couch, and in so doing 
discovered that she was not quite as calm as she appeared, for 
she was quivering all over like a dumb animal in pain. Women 
are quick to understand each other, more especially if they are, 
or have been, experiencing the gentle passion themselves.. And 
Miss Pwllmeyric immediately knew what had affected Love thus. 

“She cares for Tom, and she is cut up at his going,” thought 
the astute little maiden. 

But she kept this discovery to herself, admiring the while Miss 
Owen’s command over her countenance. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


“ And I will leave it, go into the world 
A poor man with the poorest, earn my bread 
Among the poorest, bear with them their wro1 
And win their love, until I find at last 
The truest way to serve them.” 


“My dear fellow, are you crazy What do you expect to get 
by doing such a thing as that ?’ 

“Not: much, perhaps. But you may set your mind at rest, ’m 
not crazy. 

“You'll have the credit of it then. When a man refuses a 
first-rate opening in favour of building a dirty mission-hall out 
at Stepney, you may be pretty sure his friends will think mental 
aberration has set in.” 

“His acquaintances may, his friends won't. Now, look here 
Prior, you know perfectly well what my ideas are, and you know 
at bottom you approve of them. W e talked it over often enough 
when we were at Harrow together.” 

“That's a long time ago.” 

“ Yes, but one doesn’t lose those notions with time; they grow 
and increase as one grows older and sees into things more.” — 

“Can't say I’ve found it the case.” 

Pwlimeyric turned and looked hard at his friend, but he could 
not read the close- shaven, imperturbable countenance of that 
young man. 

Arthur Prior was the eldest son of a rich brewer, and in their 
school days he and Tom had both been red-hot young radicals 
and-democrats. Tom had seen no reason to change his opinions 
as he approached manhood. Prior, on the other hand, had. He 
was far cooler and more calculating than his friend, and con- 
sidered his inheritance, which was not entailed upon him, worth 
more than his politics. And his father, like many self- made men, 
was a Tory of Tories. So Prior cultiv ated discretion, and when 
he could not agree he kept silence. 
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The result was a considerable difference between his position 
and that of his friend. Pwllmeyric had to work for his bread, 
and sometimes had much ado to get that necessary commodity ; 
while Prior had his rooms in Curzon Street, kept his hansom, 
frequented the best houses, and was a member of two or three 
good clubs. He had happened to meet Tom in Bond Street 
a day or two after he left Pigeon Bridge for London, and, on 
hearing of his want of employment, had laid himself out to find 
something for him. 

His large circle of acquaintance included a certain young 
man of enormous wealth and esthetic proclivities. The wealth 
had come from his immediate progenitor, a gentleman who had 
combined the professions of tailoring and usury with distinct 
success. The eesthetic proclivities were not inherited but 
acquired, and formed the only distinctive feature in the young 
man's character. He was now about to build a shooting lodge 
in Scotland after the most approved Queen Anne style, and he 
wanted an architect to carry out his ideas. He had contemplated 
being his own architect, but as his ignorance of the laws of build- 
ing was only equalled by his prof found want of knowledge of 
drawing and perspective, he had, after a few futile efforts 
abandoned that intention, and was now on the look-out for some 
professional architect who would spend a good deal of time on 
the spot, and superintend the work under his direction. 

“ He weally mutht be a gentleman, you know, ath I thould be 


theeing tho much of him,” lisped this aristocrat, talking one day 
to Prior of his new to 

Prior repressed a satirical smile at the sine qua non, and at 
once spoke of Tom Pwllmeyric, giving him such a character, pro- 
fessionally and socially, as to make young Croesus extremely 
anxious to secure him. Prior thought it a stroke of luck, for it 
certainly was a good opening for a man in Tom’s present posi- 
tion, and he felt proportionately annoyed when Tom informed 
him that he could not accept it, as he had that morning decided 
to take some work in the East End, which would prevent his 


leaving London at al! 

They were dining together at Prior’s rooms, and Tom had 
some difficulty in bringing himself to express sufficient gratitude 
to his friend for his good offices. Prior was an excellent fellow 
in his way, but he had of late acquired a slight air of superiority 
which was galling to the Welshman’s proud spirit. Still they 
had much in common, and they had been getting on very well, 
on the whole, until it came to the question of Tom’s reasons for 
building a public hall at Stepney in preference to a shooting 
lodge in Scotland. 

Prior’s last speech fell like cold water on Tom’s cordiality. 

“Tm sorry we don’t agree on that vital point,” he said, stiffly ; 
“but if we don’t it’s no good prolonging the discussion, I own I 
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looked for sympathy from you, remembering how much we were 
at one formerly.” 

“J never said we didn't agree still in the abstract,’ said Prior, 
lighting a fresh cigar, and pushing the box across to Tom. “I 
feel just as much as ever I did that the present economic condi- 
tion of things is utterly and radically wrong; that it’s abominably 
unjust for some to have all work and no play or pay, and the 
others all pay, play, and no work, or precious little of it. 
Granted. But the question is, how can J alter the state of 
affairs? What good will it do the People if I quarrel with my 
father because he thinks everything is just as it should be? I 
quite allow that it’s not honest to keep one’s opinions dark because 
bringing them to light would damage one’s — and if | 
conscientiously thought I could do any good by blazoning mine 
abroad I’d do it, notwithstanding my regard for the governor. 
But would it be worth while, practically speaking ? 2 I get along 
very well as I am, and I don’t see that anyone else w ould be the 
gainer if | gave up everything that makes life worth living. 
There’s the case in a nutshell. I consider the present soc ial 
system an atrocious one, but it suits me, and | don’t see my 
way to bettering it. Therefore I let it alone.” 

“TI don’t understand,” said Tom, with his eyes kindling, “ how 
any man can endure reaping the benefits of a system that’s 
against his conscience and his convictions. It’s all very well 
for people who have never studied the subject or realised its 
tremendous importance; but you haven't that excuse. You are 
perfectly aware of the evil, and yet you do absolutely nothing 
to remedy it, but on the contrary sanction and encourage it by 
every means in your power.’ 

“That's rather strong. Pray how can an individual set about 
remedying an evil which pervades the whole social system, and 
which is the growth of centuries? You Socialists talk very well, 
but have you “anything practical to show as the outcome of your 
talk 2” 

“Not much yet, it is true; but, as you say, the evil is the 
growth of centuries, and it will take generations, if not centuries, 
to undo it.” 

“Exactly. Then what’s the use of our troubling our heads 
about it?” 

“ You've altered a good little bit, Prior, since the days when we 
used to plan revolutionising England. You didn’t stop to ask, 
‘ What’s the use ?’ then.” 

“ Pooh, we were a couple of perfervid visionary fools.” 

“T don’t think so. Perfervid and visionar y we may have been, 
but fools we were not. I believe in enthusiasm; of course it 
over-shoots the mark, but that’s the only way of getting on. 
Enthusiasm drags people a bit of the way along with it, when 
common sense would never stir them at all.” 
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“Very likely. Still I say the same. You’ve nothing practical 
to show for the result of your enthusiasm. You don't do any- 
thing.” 

“Do you mean that we Socialists do nothing as individuals or 
as a body ?” 


“Asa body. I don’t see the good of your attempting to do 
anything individually. 
“That's where you and I differ. I see that we must begin 


with small things. But you are mistaken in supposing we do 
nothing, though \ we want to think out the subject for ourselves 
first, and then to teach others both our provisional and our 
ultimate conclusions. Perhaps when we have made up ou 
minds we shall take some united action. Meanwhile every 
Socialist differs from every other Socialist (and consequently 
tends to hate every other), and that, I suppose, is where our real 
weakness lies. After all, it’s rather absurd for me to say ‘we,’ 
considering that hitherto I’ve had no chance of doing anything 
except read and think. 

“ Well, you seem to be intending to do something now ; though 
{ fail to imagine what good you conceive it will do your cause to 
go and live in a horrible slum in the East End.” 

“T mean to get to know the people, and find out from them- 
selves what they think they want. And I shall not necessarily 
live in a slum.” 

“ Not much choice there, eh ? | 

“Oh, I shall have no trouble in finding a couple of rooms to 
suit me. Of course, if my sister had still been dependent on me 
for a home I should never have thought of living in such a part. 
But now she’s off my hands I’ve no one to consider but myself.” 

“It seems to me yourself is the last person you consider. You 
ought to be looking to the future and making money now. This 
work will barely “kee sp you, even in Stepney, where I believe 
living is as cheap as it is nasty.’ 

«The future can take care of itself, and I don’t wish to make 
more than enough money to keep myself. I don’t see what right 
any of us have to more than that.” 

Prior shrugged his shoulders. 

“What will you do when it comes to marrying ?” he asked. 

Tom’s face, which had been serious all along, grew gloomy at 
this question. 

“T shall never marry,” he said. 

“ You've been thrown over , have you? I might have guessed 
as much. When a man takes to doing anything out of the com- 
mon there's always a woman in the case.” 

Tom rose to go. 

“You're quite mistaken. I’ve not been thrown over, and no 
woman is to blame (or to praise) for my Socialistic proclivities.”’ 
“Indeed. They why are you never going to marry ?” 
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“That's a leading question, and I decline to answer it. Good- 
night, Prior, you'll come round to our side yet.” 

“ Possibly ; but you see it’s greatly to my interest not to come 
round, Good-night, old chap. I hope you'll emerge from Outer 
Barbary sometimes and dine with me here.” 


*% * * * - * 


A few days later Pwllmeyric established himself in a modest 
lodging in a small and dingy street off Mile End Road. His 
object in doing so was to superintend the erection of an artizans’ 
hall, which was to be used as a reading, concert, and lecture 
room, also for the meetings of a debating society, and for Sunday 
services of a character ignored by the Established Church. The 
main feature of the scheme was that the committee consisted 
almost exclusively of artizans. They had got together a large 


company among themselves to guarantee one “por ind each towards 
the actual cost “of building, and the Ecclesiastical C or 5a ers, 
with unusual liberality, had handed over a piece of land, once 
a graveyard, then a slum, and now cleared for b uil ap purposes, 
at a rent almost nominal considering its value in the district. 
The working expenses were to be defr: ayed by quarterly sub- 
scriptions and entrance el s, which onal 1 range from 
twopence to a shilling a head, according to the course of 
education or entertainment desired, and the whole affair was 
designed to be kept independent of outside aid. The only help 
the committee asked for was in the matter of lectures a 


concerts, which they could not entirely provide for themselves, 
though they intended to do so as far as possible. 

Pwllmeyric had heard of the scheme from a particular friend 
of his, Philip Pell by name, a young workman whom he had 
assisted, two or three years before, to break off a degrading 
connection which was in a fair way to ruin him body and soul. 
Tom had been persuaded that Pell would do well, once he could 
start free, and the event proved him right. He had gone to 
London and lived steadily ever since, and was now earning good 
wages as a journeyman cabinet-maker. ‘Tom corresponded 
regularly with him, and had been kept informed of the projected 
artizans’ hall from its earliest beginning. Pell was on the 
committee, and the first thing he told Pwllmeyric when he came 
to see him in town was that they could not get a respectable 
architect to design their hall for the money they could afford, 
nor an honest contractor to take their contract. 

“T think I could undertake the design for you,” said Pwllmeyric. 

“You, sir? No. It’s not up to your mark.” 

But Tom made him give all eae and ig bitten with 
the idea of doing it. At first he only thought of taking it on 
as an extra job, outside of the big thing Prior had talked of, or 
any other big thing he might cet. But a word dropped by Pell 
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set him thinking, and he finally came to the decision which so 
astonished the brewer's son. 

“It would be a good thing for us,” said Pell, “if we had a few 
gentlemen like you living among us. You would get to under- 
stand us, and we should get to understand you, as will never be 
while London is divided into two nations, the rich at the West 
and the poor at the East. But of course I know well enough it’s 
no use thinking of that, for no one would live out our way if 
they could help it.” 

Pell was a clever, earnest young fellow, and probably would 


have been as one-sided and one-idea’d as any of his betters, save 
for his intimacy with Tom Pwlimeyric. That happy accident 
had given him unusually broad views of the possible relations 
between classes, “for,” said he, “if all gentlemen born are like 


Mr. Pwllmeyric, the more we have of them the better.” And 
when it was brought home to him, as it inevitably and frequently 
was, that Tom’s form of gentlemanliness was the exception and 
not the rule, he consoled himself by arguing that these others 
were shams, and Pwllmeyric alone the real thing. 

“ None of your heroics, Phil,” said Pwllmeyric, when Pell came 
into his lodging on the way to a committee meeting the evening 
after he took up his abode there, and poured forth his delight in 
terms more expressive than grammatical. “And look here, don’t 
you be cramming up your friends with any of your nonsensé¢ 
about me. I’ve come here because I’m a poor man, and can’t 
afford to live at the West End. That's gospel truth, Phil, s 
you ll please to say nothing more about it.’ 

The glow of Pell’s welcome remained with him for some littl 
time after the young man had gone off to his meeting; but it 
presently faded, ed Tom found himself alone with the somewhat 
orim fact of his new life. The dreariness of the narrow street 
outside was sufficient evidence of its reality, if evidence wer: 
needed. 

“This will never do,” thought Tom. “I shall be turning tail i 
I let myself get into this kind of mood.” 

He fetched pencil and paper, and resolutely set to work, making 
plans for the interior of the hall, and for twenty minutes or so 
he drew on diligently. Then his thoughts wandered again, and 
he sat still, pencil in hand, till he awoke with a start two hours 
later to discover that he had been using it all the time, and that 
his paper was scrawled from top to bottom with sketches of a 
female head, every one bearing more or less resemblance to Miss 
Loveday Owen. 

And then he thought it was time he went to bed. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
‘‘ That time is dead for ever, child. 


Drowned, frozen, dead for ever !” 
SHELLEY. 
“HAVE you heard this terrible story about poor Walter May- 
nard?” said Miss Rhys, three days before that fixed for her 
cousin’s wedding. Isabel and Christopher were discussing plans 
for the afternoon, when their hostess came in, from an interview 
with the head-gardener, looking pale and agitated. 

“What's up with him ?”’ asked Chris. 

“They say he has gone raving mad, and is to be taken away to 
the Rainhill asy lum to- -day.” 

“How dreadful!” exclaimed Isabel. ‘“ But are you sure it is 
true ?” 

“Tam afraid so. Bull says he heard it from the vicar’s own 
man. He was ina frightful state of excitement all night, but 
was quieter this morning, and they hope to get him away 
without much difficulty. But I am so distressed about dear old 
Mr. Maynard; he has aged so much lately, and is looking so 
ailing. I don’t know whether it would be kind to go over and 
see if one can be of any use, or whether one would be only in the 
way. 

“Don’t dream of going over, Cousin Peggy. What earthly 
good could you do ? strongly advise you not to go near them 
till the poor fellow is out of the way ; look after the vicar, if you 
like, but don’t be risking your life for no reason at all, by bringing 
yourself into contact with a madman.” 

Christopher spoke strongly, and Miss Rhys gave in. 

“TI don’t see what risk I should run,” she said ; “I am not in 
the least afraid of that. But I don’t think I could do any good 
at present, so I'll wait till the afternoon, and then go and enquire 
after Mr. Maynard. Oh, dear! how terribly s sad itis. And I 
should fear there can be little hope of poor Walter ever getting 
better, for it is hereditary on both sides.” 

“You don’t say so!” 

“Yes. His parents were first cousins, and there has long been 
madness in the family.” 

“Good Lord!” said Christopher, “then I don’t wonder. When 
I go into Parliament I shall bring in a bill for the suppression of 
marriage between first cousins. It’s ten times worse than your 
rubbishy deceased wife’s sisters.” 

“T quite agree with you,” answered Miss Rhys; “ but I did not 
know you held such decided views.” 

“ Well, I met a man last spring who was deaf and dumb, and 
he had married his first cousin. Two of their children were deat 
and dumb, and another was half silly. What do you think of 
that? Anda friend of my own is the child of first cousins, and 
there he is now, at eight-and-twenty, far gone in consumption.” 
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“Tt really is dreadful,’ put in Isabel, “but you are not in 
Parliament yet, and it will be some time before you are; so 
suppose you leave the cousins alone for a moment, and decide 
whether you will ride this afternoon or not, for I must go and 
write a letter, and I want you to settle that first.” 

“Yes, we will ride, certainly. Will you come, Cousin Peggy ?” 

“No, thank you,” said Miss Rhys; “ you will be much happier 
without me, and I want to go to Old Place.” 

“Ah, to be sure. Would you like me to go there with you ?” 
said Chris. 

“Not on any account, my dear boy. Why should you? No, 
you and Belle must have your ride, and make the most of it too, 
for you'll not have time for many more between this and Thurs- 


day. Where do you think of going’ 
“JT want to get up to Warden Castle for Belle to make the 
sketch that didn’t come off the last time we were there. What 


do you say, Belle?” 

“T’m ready to ride to Warden Castle, but 1 won’t promise to 
sketch unless the sun is shining, for it would be horribly cold 
sitting still if the weather turns grey like it did yesterday.” 

W ith that Miss Pw neyric left the room, and Miss Rhys 
turned to Christopher. 

“ Chris,’ she said, in a half whisper, “ do you know that they 
say itis Isabel who has driven W alter Maynard mad? They 
declare he raves of noth we but Miss i ’wilmey ric and her heart- 
lessness and deceit. Is there anything init? I know she has 
always been inclined to flirt, and 1 watched her face when I told 
you Walter was mad, wondering if she would show any sort of 
consciousness, but I saw none. Surely there cannot be any 
foundation for this cruel report?” 

The young man visibly affected by her questions. 

“Tt’s a wretched business altogether,” he said sadly. “Belle 
did carry on a bit with young Maynard at one time, I know, for 
she told me so. She’s as hou ‘st as can be, bless her ! and she 
never attempted to conceal that she had allowed Maynard to pay 
her a good deal of attention, not thinking, she says, that he was 
any more in earnest than herself. She tried to pull up as soon 
as she found that he was really in love with her, but—well, she 
can’t help making herself pleasant, that’s the long and short of 
it, and she couldn't bring herself to give him the cold shoulde1 
thoroughly, as she ought to have done. I can tell you I was 
glad enough to hear that there is madness in his family, and so 
was Belle, I expect, brutal though it seems to say so.” 

“Oh dear, oh dear! If I had only known I would have warned 
her that the Maynards were the last people in the world to bi 
trifled with. But I never saw a sign of this flirtation, or | would 
have implored her to desist.’ 

“You weren’t here. He has been at home six months, you 
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know, and I’m sure you can’t wonder at his falling in love with 
Belle, seeing so much of her as he couldn’t help doing. And the 
vicar seems to have encouraged it.” 

“ Tt is a grievous pity.” 

“ Tt is, indeed ; but we sha’n’t mend the matter by talking of it. 
It’s bad enough to know that Belle is any way to blame, and [’m 
afraid some people would say she is. But you won't tell her, 
will you ?” 


The afternoon proved as bright and warm as the morning, and 
when they reached the castle, Miss Pwllmeyric raised no objection 
to making the sketch Christopher was so anxious to have. It 
included the valley and river, with Mrs. Chattaway’s picturesque 
old house in the background, and it was to be drawn from the 
castle, whence alone that particular view could be obtained. 

Tradition said that this part had once been a dungeon, where 
many a hapless prisoner had met his fate. There was a cleft 
in the rock which formed the walls, and from this there 
was a sheer drop of a hundred feet to the water below. The 
river was deep and rapid, for the channel lay between rocks, 
and was narrower than at any other part of its course. It 
was easy to conceive that this dungeon, with its suggestive 
opening, had been in days gone by a convenient and un- 
suspected owbliette. Shrieks and cries would be unavailing 
here, struggles would be hopeless—down, down, over the bald 
grey rock where no helpful bushes or briars ever grew—down, 
down, then a plunge into the dark water rushing by; and there 
was an end of the prisoner, whoever be might be. 

The heavy door, formerly used to close the aperture, had long 
since mouldered away, and there was nothing now between the 
curious visitor and that terrible fall save a low iron bar fixed 
across. People often remarked that it was not a very safe place 
for anyone troubled with giddiness, but no accident had been 
known to happen there yet, so it was ‘left alone from year to 
year. 

The sun shone full into the dungeon this afternoon, when Rhys 
and Miss Pwllmeyric reached it, and Isabel set to work at once. 
It was to be a water-colour drawing, but before she had pen- 
cilled half the outline she found that she had no water, having 
forgotten to bring the little tin she usually carried on such 
expeditions. 

So Chris went off in search of this requisite, and meanwhile 
Isabel continued to sketch in her outline. 

In a short time she heard footsteps descending the winding 
stone stair to the dungeon, and, without turning her head, she 
exclaimed,— 

“ How quick you've been, Chris! I didn’t expect you for ever 
so long.” 
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There was no response, and, surprised at the silence, she 
looked up. 

To her horror she saw, instead of Christopher, Walter May- 
nard, standing in the shadow behind her, his face white as death 
and his eyes gleaming with the terrible light of insanity. 

“You didn’t expect me,’ he said. “No, l know you didn't, 
but ’'m here. Ah, my dainty little darling, you are mine now, | 
have got you safe at last—at last! You didn’t love me, did you ? 
Never mind, that’s all over and done with. What has love to do 
with hell? That's where we are going, you and I, together. 
Come, my beautiful Isabel, we have no time to. lose, for the hell- 
hounds are.after us—they are close upon me—but T couldn't g0 
without you, you know, and I ran here, for I thought I should find 
you on the way, and if not I meant to hide here until I could 
look for you safely. And now I have found you, and we will 

9 
escape. 

He did not move from his position in the shadow while he 
spoke, and Isabel’s horror lessened a little as he went on, for he 
was apparently quite calm, though he talked so wildly. She did 
not know it was the calmness of resolution, which in a madman 
is as dangerous as any raving. If only she could keep him 
quiet till Christopher came, she thought, all would be well. And 
she answered him as if he had spoken rationally. 

“We will wait here till they have gone by, and then we will 
escape.” 

The sound of her voice seemed to rouse him to fury. 

“What do you say ? Wait ? No, no, I have waited long enough 
already. Do you think I will be tricked again ? No, you 
deceived me once, you she-devil, with your smiles and your kind 
words, but you shall not do it again! It is I who have suffered 
hitherto, I who have experienced the torments of the damned ; 
now it is your turn ; and you shall learn what hell-fire is like !” 

He came closer and closer, till he was hissing in her ear, and 
she saw that all hope of restraining him was gone. She glanced 
towards the steps, wondering how far she would get if she fled 
before he would be upon her, but escape by that way was barred, 
for he stood between her and the doorw ay. Each moment seemed 
an hour, but there was no sign of Chr istopher, and her heart san! 
with an awful dread, as May nard grasped her hands in his. 

“Ah, how cold you are!” she cried, involuntarily ; and, for all 
her terror, there was pity in her tone, 

The eyes of: the maniac softened strangely, and he gazed at h 
for a moment with a wistful expression, which touched Isabel to 
the quick. 

“Now you are kind, and I love you again,” he said, quite 
coherently. “Tell me, my darling, are you not a little sorry for 
the ruin you have made of my life ? 

She could not meet his glance. 
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“Forgive me, forgive me,” she sobbed, “if I have ever injured 
you!” 

For an instant she forgot that he was mad, and that she 
was alone with him. She only knew that he reproached her, and 
that her conscience did not acquit her of deserving his reproach. 
But all her terror returned when he spoke again. 

“ Yes, I forgive you,” he cried, exultingly, “and what is more, 
I forgive him—the man who stole you from me. It was not your 
fault, my little tender love—you were so young, and so easily led. 
But now that is all over we will seal our reconciliation with one 
long, holy kiss. and then we will die together. Come, my love, 
my own, we shall never be parted again.” 

He clasped her in his arms, and, putting back her curly fair 
hair, he kissed her gently, almost reverently, on her brow ; then 
he lifted her like a child from the ground, and although she 
trembled in every limb, she dared not scream or struggle, for fear 
of reawaking him to fur y: 

Then he began murmuring fragments of poetry, still holding 
her in his arms, and all the time he was step by step approaching 
the opening in the rock. 


ce 


Shine! shine! shine! 

Pour down your warmth, great sun ! 
While we bask, we two together, 

Two together ! 

Winds blow south, or winds blow north, 
Day come white or night come black, 
Home, or rivers and mountains from home, 
Singing all time, minding no time, 

While we two keep together.’’ 


He had one foot on the iron rail by this time, and he was 
holding Isabel a little away from him, so that she was actually 
beyond the rock and hanging over the precipice. 


“Praised be the fathomless universe, 
For life and joy, and for objects and knowledge curious, 
And for love, sweet love—but praise ! praise ! praise ! 
For the sure enwinding arms of cool enfolding death.” 


Isabel’s clinging hands released their hold of him, and her head 
fell back on his shoulder. She had fainted. 

“Death, death, sweet death! No more hell-fire for either of us, 
only the cool river flowing over us, as we lie locked in each other’s 
arms. Now, my darling, now Are you ready ?’ 

The sun was setting “behind the hills on the other side of the 
valley, and touched the grey gables of the Chattaways’ house 
with a red glow. On the gravelled sweep in front of the hall 
door a carriage was standing, the coachman was on the box, 
the groom was handing some ladies in. Mrs. Chattaway her- 
self was on the steps, bidding her visitors farewell. 

From the cottage on the side of the hill, whither Christopher 
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Rhys had gone, came the many sound of children’s voices. 
School was over, and the gamekeeper’s boys were playing hide 
and seek among the trees. 

Down below, where the rocks widened out and the river ran 
shallower again, two labourers, harvesting rushes, whistled cheer- 
fully over their work. 

And meanwhile the madman stood on the edge of the preci- 
pice with Isabel in his arms, smoothing her hair, stroking her 
colourless cheeks, and murmuring, 

“ Now, my darling, now—are you ready ?” 
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TIME’S FOOTSTEPS FOR THE MONTH. 


A NATION is no more capable than an individual of really 
attending to more than one thing at atime. It is therefore very 
lucky for England that no serious Continental complications have 
arisen during the past month affecting the British empire; for 
if ever a nation was absorbed and wrapped up in any subject, 
the British nation is in the Irish question. But although the 
acute phase of the Eastern question is passed for the time, there 
has been, and is a great uneasiness between all the leading 
powers of Europe. The detachment of Russia from the central 
cluster of Powers still continues, although the Conference at 
Constantinople on the Bulgaro-Roumelian question has issued 
in the acceptance by Prince Alexander of Russia's terms—namely, 
the Governorship of Eastern Roumelia for five years. As 
between Russia and Bulgaria, therefore, it may be said to be 
“honours easy, for if Russia has limited the appointment to 
five years, the Prince holds the passes. But the relations 
between France and Germany are by no means good; and the 
refusal of the French Chamber to pass the bill for the expulsion 
of the Orleanist princes has by no means increased the good 
humour of Germany. Between Turkey and Greece the relations 
continue in the same extraordinary and unsatisfactory condition. 
Greece is not quite mad enough to make war upon Turkey 
without the word of Russia, and Turkey is aware that if she 
invaded Greece, she would call down the displeasure of Europe. 
It is neither peace nor war. The riots in Belgium, compared 
with which the riot of February 8th in London was mere horse- 
play, and the strike of “The Knights of Labour” in the United 
States, are alarming symptoms that economic derangement is not 
confined to this country. 

The visit of the Abbé Liszt to this country was quite one of 
the events of the past month. Liszt, it appears, played before 
George IV., when a boy of fourteen, and he came again to 
England two years after the Queen’s marriage. The darling of 
Paris and Vienna found that he was not appreciated in London, 
where society at the time was absorbed in railway speculations, 
and, like a wise man, he did not come again for forty-five years, 
by which time it had gradually dawned upon the British public 
that he was a man worth staring at. There is no public more 
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slow to discover merit for itself, or more ready to applaud it 
when discovered by others, than the British, The Abbé Liszt i 
the father-in-law of Wagner, and it is said that his music is 
“the music of the future;” at present it is caviare to the 
general. What distinguishes Liszt among virtuosoes is that in 
his manners, and habits, and appearance he is less of a Bohemian 
than a fine gentleman. 

Amidst all the hubbub of the Irish debates Mr. W. E. Forster 
died. It was a most ominous coincidence that the statesman, 
who had gone with his life in his hand to Ireland, and who had 
closed with the enemies of society in a death-struggle, in which 
he indeed conquered for the moment, but which cost him his 
career and his peace, should have passed away at the very 
moment when Mr. Parnell’s hour of triumph seemed to be 
ringing in our ears. Forty years ago Carlyle wrote of Mr. 
Forster as “that earnest young Quaker .” and earnestness was 


indeed the keynote of! ‘his character, and the secret of his un- 
popularity. “There is » alien so unpopular,” says an ancient 
writer, “as setting patterns men have no mind to follow.” Mr. 
Forster was always more or less lecturing a world of backsliding 


politicians, and he had all the faults of manner, which usually 
cling to a Yorkshireman and a Dissenter, even after he has 
entered the Church of England and the London world. But he 
was a brave, truthful man, and in an age of vivacious mediocrity 
had a massive individuality which was most reassuring. 

The retirement of Sir Thomas Erskine May from the Clerkship 
of the House of Commons, after a service of fifty-four years, gave 
the Speaker a fitting os for a Periclean oration upon a 
very distinguished public servant. ‘Sir Thomas Erskine May is 
the oreatest living authority on Parliamentary procedure ; he has 
codified, so to speak, the rules and standing orders which govern, 
not only the public business, but the private bill legislation of 
what was once, at any rate, the first business assembly in the 
world. As an historian he is not so great, and his work on 
Democracy is thin and dry. 

Since the great debates on the taxation of our American 
colonies in the last century, when, in the words of Burke, “the 
whole trading interest of this empire, crammed into your lobbies, 
with a trembling and anxious expectation, waited, almost to a 
winter’s return of light, their fate from your resolutions, ” there 
has been nothing like the awful interest that centred on the 
House of Commons from the 8th to the 16th of this month. It 
was indeed a wondrous week, and the gentlemen who have 
obtained seats in this Parliament, if they are never lucky enough 
to be returned to another, may congratulate themselves on having 
assisted in the making of so memorable a piece of history. 

It had been the common talk of the town and the newspapers 
\ for many weeks that Mr. Gladstone contemplated proposing what 
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the Nestor of the Liberal party, Mr. John Bright, had described 
as “a very large order” of Home Rule for Ireland. Indeed, the 
Gladstone Government was formed in February upon the express 
basis of “examination and inquiry” into the question of Home 
Rule. Some day, when the secret history of this year is pub- 
lished by some superfluous veteran, the world will know the 
means which were employed to get the Cabinet together; but in 
passing, it may be said that it is a striking proof. of the super- 
abundant ability of the Libera] party, that ‘it has the material of 
half-a-dozen Cabinets within its ranks. The public is very slow 
to believe the rumours of newspapers about its leading men, and 
it is a wholesome scepticism. “Sir,” said M’ Addison’s Tor y 
Foxhunter, “I make it a rule never to believe any of your 
printed news:” but since the publication by the Standard news- 
paper last autumn of the Cabinet scheme of the Redistribution 
of Seats, the belief in “ printed news”’ has rather gained ground, 
and the secrecy of Downing Street is no longer considered as 
inviolate as it was. In this “instance, the speculations of Fleet 
Street turned out to be rather below than above the mark. 
Everybody expected a large order, but nobody was prepared for 
so large an order as was actually given. The efforts made to 
secure seats on Thursday, the 8th of April, were really extra- 
ordinary. The House of Commons is not capable of seating 
more than five-sixths of its full complement of members, and it 
was therefore evident that-something like a hundred representa- 
tives would be without those seats, which they had spent so 
much time, trouble, and money to obtain. It is quite true that 
the Irish members came into the House at six o'clock in the 
morning, with the housemaids, and when the Conservatives 
came down between ten and eleven o'clock, they found that the 
Irishry had not only occupied their own quarter of the House, 
but had spread their hats along the Tory benches. Naturally 
the dovecots of Conservatism were considerably fluttered by this 
intrusion, and, had it not been felt that this was a very special 
occasion, some action might have been taken. Hitherto, by 


courtesy and custom, political parties in the House of Commons 


have appropriated to themselves certain parts of the chamber, 
the Ministerialists to the right of the chair, the Opposition to the 
left of the chair, the Independents (of whom the Parnellites are 
the largest body) below the gangway, on both sides. But if 
custom and courtesy are to be cast to the winds, it will become 
necessary to allot certain portions of the House, by standing 
order, to the different parties, though, of course, if the Home Rule 
Bill becomes law, and the Irish members disappear, the difficulty 
will disappear with them. 

Mr. Gladstone’s speech has been much criticised, and received 
much exaggerated praise. As a tour de force it was, no doubt, 
remarkable, considering the speaker’s age. But as an oratorical 
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exhibition it is not to be placed, for a moment, in the same 
category with the great speeches of former days; with the 
Reform speeches of 1866, for instance, or even with the speech 
on the Affirmation Bill in the last Parliament, or the celebrated 
“Closed book” speech on the Penjdeh incident. The orator’s 
voice was husky, and, despite of repeated applications to the 
historical pomatum-pot, at times inaudible. It lasted for three 
hours and a half, and, though he struggled valiantly against 
drowsiness, Lord Hartington slept through the greater part of 

it. It proposed Home Rule, pure, simple, and undisguised, with 

certain safeguards for the protection of the minority. Its main 
features were the establishment in Ireland of a Legislature, con- 
sisting of the Queen and an Irish legislative body, “to make 
laws for the peace, order, and good government of Ireland ; ” 
but certain exceptions were made to the powers of this Irish 
Parliament. The status or dignity of the Crown, or the succes- 
sion to the Crown, or a Regency, the making of peace or war, 
the army, navy, militia, volunteers, or other military or naval 
forces, or the defence of the realm, all treaties and relations with 
foreign states, treason, alienage, or naturalisation, trade, naviga- 
tion, or quarantine, the postal and telegraph service, the coinage, 
weights and measures, copyright and patents,—all these subjects 
were to be withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the Home Rule 
Parliament. But it was also provided that the Irish Legislature 
should not make any law respecting the establishment or r endow- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the exercise thereof; or any law 
imposing or relating to duties of customs and excise. It will 
thus be seen that, upon paper, the Home Rule Parliament is 
limited every way, and that very large functions of government 
are excluded from its province. The question of course is, will 
the Irish legislators respect those limitations? The duration of 
the Irish Legislative body is to be five years, and the Executive 

authority is still to be vested in a Lord Lieutenant, who is not, how- 
ever, as heretofore, to change with English Administrations. The 
composition of this L cislature is most remarkable. There is to 
be no Second Chamber, but there are to be two orders in the 
Single Chamber, who shall deliberate and vote together, unless 
a majority of either order demands a separate vote, when they 
shall vote as if they were separate legislative bodies, and if the 
result of the voting of the two orders does not agree, the question 
shall be resolved in the negative. The first order shall consist 
of one hundred and three members, seventy-five elective and 
twenty-eight peerage members. Then follow some qualifications 
for elective membership of the first order, which, as Mr. Chamber- 
lain afterwards said, are very distasteful and utterly contrary to 
the ideas of modern Radicalism. Every elective member must at 
the date of his election be bond fide possessed of property which, 

if realty, or partly realty and partly personalty, yields two 
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hundred pounds a year, free of all charges, or, if personalty, 

yields the same income, or is of the capital value of four thousand 
pounds. Those who are thus qualified by income or capital to 
sit in the first order are to be elected for ten years by a limited 
and duly qualified constituency. Only those electors who are 
the owners or occupiers of lands or tenements of a net annual 
value of twenty-five pounds shall vote for the elective members 
of the first order. This proposal to revive a property qualifica- 
tion both for the electors and the elected, is not likely to be 
accepted by the new democracy. But then there are the twenty- 
eight peerage members of the first order, who are to be the 
twenty-eight Irish representative peers, who now sit in the 
House of “Lords. It seemed to occur to the Prime Minister as 
just possible that some Irish peers might object to being trans- 
ferred from the British House of Lords to a Single ¢ ‘hamber in 
Dublin, where they would sit cheek by jowl with the followers of 
Mr. Parnell; and so it is provided that in case any Irish repre- 
sentative peer should refuse to form one of the peerage members 
of the Irish Parliament his place should be filled by an elective 
member. The peerage members are to hold office during life, or 
for thirty years, whichever period may be the shortest; their tenure 
is not of course affected by a dissolution, and at their death or 
after thirty years, they are to disappear, and their places taken 
by elective members. The second order of the Irish Legislature, 
which, except on special occasions, is to sit and vote with the 
first order, is to be chosen by the existing constituencies of 
Ireland, except that all those who, on the appointed day, re present 
Irish constituencies in the British House of Commons, shall, 
on giving their written assent to the Lord Lieutenant, become 
members of the second order of the Irish Legislative body, as 
if they had been duly elected. With regard to finance, the Irish 
Parliament is empowered to levy taxes other than customs or 
excise duties, and there is to be a separate Irish Consolidated 
Fund. Ireland is to contribute to the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom £1,466,000, on account of the interest and 
management of the Irish share of the National Debt, £1,666,000 
on account of the Army and Navy, £110,000 on account of the 
Civil List, and £1,000,000 on account of the Irish Constabulary and 
the Dublin Metropolitan Police, both of which forces are to remain 
under the authority of the Lord Lieutenant as representing the 
Queen, though the Irish Legislature may provide for the es- 
tablishment of a police force in counties and boroughs under 

the control of local authorities, and the above contributions by 
Ireland to England may not be increased, though they may be 
reduced, w ithin the next thirty years. One of the provisions 
of the Bill which has excited as much criticism as any other 
is the veto which the first order may place upon the decisions of 
the second order, though the power can only be exercised once. 
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It the two orders disagree about a measure, and after a period 
ending in a dissolution or the period of three years, whichever is 
the longest, the measure again comes before the Legislative 

body, and is adopted by the second order, and negatived by the 
first order, then the distinction between the two orders is to 
cease pro hdc vice, and the bill to be rejected or adopted according 
to the decision of the majority of the whole body voting together. 
It is evidently in the contemplation of the Ministry to appoint 
a Roman Catholic Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, as there is an 
express clause in the Bill that anybody is entitled to fill that 
office without reference to his religious belief. Undoubtedly 
the weakest points in pure democracies of the modern type 
are the judicial bench and the civil service. Democracies 
seem peculiarly prone to use these departments of government, 
perhaps the most important in modern constitutions, as instru- 
ments of punishment and reward. It has been so in the United 
States and in France, where they have no such tt nh 
of exasperation as exist in Ireland, and no one could even scribble 
a sketch of an Irish Constitution, without immediately perceiving 
that some special protection would be required for the judges 
and the civil servants. It is therefore provided that no judge 
of the Supreme Court, or other superior court, or of any county, 
or civil bill court, appointed after the Act, shall be removed 
from his office, except by an address to Her Majesty from both 
orders of the Legisl: itive body, voting separately, nor shall his 
salary be diminished or right to pension altered during his 
continuance in office. The present judges shall continue to be 
removable only by an address to the Crown from both Houses of 
the Imperial Parliament : and they and the present civil servants, 
whose salaries are charged on the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom, shall continue to hold office, and to be entitled 
to the same salaries and pensions and superannuation allowances 
as before; and there is a very significant clause to the effect that 
if the salaries or pensions of such persons are not paid out of 
the Irish customs and excise moneys, or out of the Irish Con- 
solidated Fund, they are to remain chargeable on the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom. But it was further felt by the 
Government that Irish judges and civil servants who had in- 
curred unpopularity under the old régime, might, even with 
these safeguards, find things very unpleasant “under the new 
reign; and therefore, in a clause printed by the Government 
in italics, it is provided that if any of the judges or permanent 
civil servants retire from their offices with the approbation of 
Her Majesty before they are entitled to their pensions, Her 
Majesty may, if she thinks fit, grant them the same pensions 
as they would have earned by the completion of their time of 


office, 


Such are the main features of a scheme, in some respects, as 
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ingenious as any that has ever been pigeon-holed by the regular 
government which succeeds to a revolutionary convention. 
Transition periods are always prolific in paper constitutions, and 
the Abbé Siéyes, were he living, might envy Mr. Gladstone his 
facility in multiplying clauses to please the lovers of detail, and 
in erecting parchment guarantees to protect “certain depr: aved 
and crooked little men,” who are foolish enough to believe them- 
selves imperilled. The historic debate which followed, and the 
parts played by Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Goschen, Mr. Chamberlain, 
and Lord Hartington, were fully reported by all the daily papers, 
and, perhaps for the first time, minutely followed by the general 
public. There are two policies distinctly presented ‘to the 
country as alternatives to Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule. Mr. 
Chamberlain proposes (or did propose in the debate) the loan of 
six months’ rent to the Irish landlords, pending the construction 
of some form of Federal Constitution ; and Lord Hartington 
proposes remedy where remedy is required, and repression w here 
repression is required, what Sir William Harcourt wittily de- 
scribed as “the restoration of the status quo ante Carnarvon. 
Whatever the respective merits of these two alternative policies, 
it is a striking testimony to the advantage which character and 
position have over mere intellect, that Mr. Chamberlain, though 
he vindicated his conduct with an ability keen and flexible 
as steel, and though he proved to demonstration that his resigna- 
tion was the act of a straightforward and scrupulous man, was 
received with a cold suspicion, that would have disheartened 
any other man, while Lord Hartington was hailed, even by the 
Gladstonians, as the perfect type of an English statesman. The 
sneaking weakness fora Whig magnifico seems to be as incurable 
and as illogical in the average Englishman, as the Scotchman’s 
combination of liberality in politics with illiberality in religion. 
Sir William Harcourt, who, having taken the trouble to prepare 
his speech, as he used to do in the old days, was as amusing and 
effective as ever he was below the gangway, read to the House 
of Commons Burke’s celebrated description of Lord Chatham’s 
Cabinet, which, he said, amid laughter, might almost be taken 
for a description of “a patriotic meeting at an opera house.” 

Our large theatres have often been used for the purpose of poli- 
tical demonstration, especially in London, where there is no large 
town hall as there is in most provincial towns. Covent Garden 
was the locus in quo of one of Mr. Bright’s most famous speeches 
during the Anti-Corn Law agitation, and both Mr. Chamberlain 
and Lord Salisbury spoke in the Victoria Theatre, Waterloo 
Road, during the general election. Her Majesty’s Theatre has 
probably never been the scene of a more serious and stirring drama 
than was enacted there on Wednesday, the 14th April, when 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Hartington appeared upon the same 
platform, brought together, not, like the members of Chatham's 
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Cabinet, by a love of office, but by a common resolution to main- 
tain the legislative union between Great Britain and Ireland. 
From an artistic point of view, the performance was decidedly 
dull, so long as the chief actors were before the footlights. Lord 
Hartington has a droning, muffled delivery, which makes the most 

vatriotic sentiments fall flat, and Lord Salisbury is anything 
rather than a platform orator. His enunciation is stuccato, but 
he shows a weariness of manner, which is no doubt purely 
physical, but which communicates itself to his audience. It was 
not until the speeches of Mr. Goschen, who was not only epigram- 
matic but impassioned, and Mr. Plunket, who was irresistibly 
graceful and sonorous, and Mr. Peter Ry lands, who went for Mr. 
Gladstone and the Irish in good “ tub- -thumper’s ” style, that the 
vast audience was fairly aroused to a fine phrenzy; and if Sir 
William Harcourt, whose name seemed to arouse more animosity 
than even Mr. Gladstone’s or Mr. Parnell’s , had fallen into their 
hands, it would have gone ill with him. It was indeed a most 
impressive sight, and quite one of the features of this great 
business. 

Sir William Harcourt’s Budget was sandwiched between the 
debate on the Home Rule Bill and the debate on the scheme of 
Land Purchase. It shared the fate of most sandwiches; it was 
hastily swallowed, and ill-digested. Whether Mr, Gladstone was 
distrustful of his new Chancellor’s capacity for figures, or whether, 
with an eye to a possible dissolution, he felt that any fresh taxa- 
tion would be undesirable, the Tory Budget of last year was 
adopted almost without alteration, and a small deficit was pro- 
vided for by further encroaching on the Sinking Fund. Seeing 
how easy it appears to meet t deficits by ftilching from the Sinking 
Fund, and seeing how unpopular all fresh taxes are, it is certainly 
creditable to both our parties that the thing is not more often done : 
the temptation is great, and it is fervently to be hoped that the 
example set by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach last summer, unde 
excusable circumstances, and followed last week by Sir William 
Harcourt, with a majority at his back, will not become the rule 
of our finance. 

The Budget was followed the next day by the disclosure of the 
Land Purchase Bill by “the greatest financier of his age.” It is 
a Bill to buy out any Irish landlord who likes to be bought out 
upon the terms of twenty years’ purchase of the net rents of 
1885. The money for this gigantic operation is to be obtained by 
the issue of New Three Per Cents., charged, of course, on the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom, and a special authority 
is to be created under the Irish Government to act as broker 
between the landlords who wish to sell and the tenants who wish 
to buy. The tenants are to become immediate owners of the fee, 
and they are to pay four per cent. on the capital price for forty- 
nine years. This four per cent. ought, of course, to be handed 
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over to the British Exchequer to repay the English and the 
Scotch taxpayers and fundholders; but, in order to make the 
security better than it might be considered by State creditors in 
this country, if the Irish ‘Parliament had the handling of these 
land rents, a British Receiver-General is to be appointed for 
Ireland, through whose hands is to pass, as through the neck of 
a bottle, every shilling of taxes and rev enue on its way to the 
Irish Exchequer. It is contemplated that £50,000,000 of these 
New Three Per Cents. will be issued wext year at par; and, if 
the Irish landlords largely avail themselves of our offer, that 
a possible ultimate issue may be made of £150,000,000 or 
£180,000,000 of these new Consols. The Prime Minister's 
speech in introducing this proposal was not so much an ex- 
position of its financial details, as a long tirade against English 
rule in Ireland, and a denunciation of Protestant ascendency 
and absenteeism. This was, of course, logically necessary, the 
major premiss, which leads to the conclusion that the English 
and Scotch taxpayers should bear this enormous burden, bei ing 
that it is their misrule in the past that has brought Ireland 
to its present condition of social and economic disorder; but it 
was little relished by a British House of Commons. This is Mr. 
Gladstone’s entire scheme for the reconstruction, or the dissolution, 
of an empire; and whatever its ultimate fate——that lies upon the 
knees of the gods of St. Stephen’s,—its introduction to the House 
of Commons, and the debates surrounding it, will be the most 
important passage in the history of the nineteenth century. 
A. A. B. 
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HEROIC TALES.’ 


Ir is not every day that English 
readers make the acquaintance of 
a new Epic, and no small measure 
of thanks is due to Miss Zimmern 
for introducing us to Firdusi, who 
has hitherto been so neglected as 
to be practically unknown; for, with 
the one exception of Mr. Atkinson’s 


version, long out of print, no trans- 
lation or adaptation of the “ Shah 
Nameh” exists in English. The 


Professor 
accessible. 


French 
Mohl is, 


rendering by 
I presume, 


although I must confess my igno- 
rance of the work: but I believe 


[I am right in supposing that such 
ignorance is not by any means rare, 
and that from Miss Zimmern’s 
book the large majority of readers 
will derive their first and only 
knowledge of the Persian Epic. 
It is, therefore, a matt . for con- 
gratulation that the we blishers of 

‘The Epic of Kings” have reissued 
that work in its prese nt form, at 
a price which places it within the 
reach of all and sundry, although 
{ cannot but regret that the title 
has been changed to that which the 
book bears. 

In a very interesting and ably- 
written introduction, Miss Zimmern 
sketches the history of the Persian 
National Epic, which has become 
identified with the name of Firdusi, 
“the Paradisaical,” forhe it was who 
first put into permanent shape the 
floating myths and legends of heroic 


Persia, and presented them to his 
Sultan under the name of “ Shah 
* “Heroic Tales retold from Firdusi 


the Persian.” By HELLEN ZIMMERN. 
London: T. Fisher Unwi 







































Notices. 


Nameh,” or “the Book of Kings. 
Firdusi's fate is a warning to thos Y 
who put their trust in princes, for 
Mahmond, after treating him for 
a time with the utmost favour, 
ended by withdrawing his coun- 
tenance from the poet, and drove 
him into exile. The story of his 
wanderings is told by Mr. Gorse 
in his poem “Firdusi in Exile, 
which, originally introductory to 
the “Epic of Kings,” has since 
been separately republished. 

The Epic itself, as Miss Zimmern 
points out, is not only a collection 
of heroic legends about kings and 
warriors more or less my thical, but 

also has an allegorical meaning. 
Throughout the poem, the powers 
of good and evil, of light and dark- 

ness, of Ormuzd and “Ahriman, are 
seen waging war, sometimes, like 
the gods of Olympus, aiding one or 
other of the combatants, sometimes 
personified in the contending forces 

themselves. The central figure is 
the mighty Rurtem, whose deeds 
occupy the greater part of the Epic: 

the tr agedy of his life—the death 
of his son Sohrab at his hand—is 
of course well known through Mr. 
Matthew Arnold's beautiful poem ; 
and with his own death and that 
of his horse Rakush, through the 
treachery of his brother, the story 
comes to an end. 

Space fails me to give any account 
of the subject m: tter of this poem, 
and indeed any attempt to do so 
would be superfluous, since all wh 
take an interest in legendary lore 
will doubtless read it for themselves. 
It is a book to keep and to read 
over and over again. 
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LETTERS TO DEAD 
AUTHORS.* 


Tuat Mr, Lang is one of the most 
versatile of our writers is well 
known. Whatever he produces, 
be it graceful “‘ Ballades” upon any 
subject that occurs to him, transla- 
tions from Greek or French poets, 
fairy stories, gossip about books 
or learned articles on comparative 
mythology, he is always delightful 
reading ; but the little book under 
notice brings out what is to us a 
new side of his genius, and that 
is the ease with which he adapts 
his language to his subject ; for he 
writes with equal facility in modern 
English, stately in places, always 
graceful and musical, in the prose 
of Isaac Walton and of Sir John 
Maundeville, in the verse of Byron, 
Pope, and Fitzgerald, and in the 
styles of Herodotus, of Lucian, and 
of Rabelais. To these and to other 
dead authors the letters which form 
this volume are addressed. 

The matter of the letters is as 
various as their manner. Some of 
them are able criticisms of the 
authors to whom they are written ; 
others are more biographical, and 
full of interesting particulars about 
the works of their supposed recipi- 
ents, while others again are pure 
fun. Where all is so good it is 
difficult to pick out the best ; but 
on the whole the letter to Rabelais 
strikes us as being the most amus- 
ing of them all. It relates the 
awful Coming of the Coqcigrues, 
who, it seems, are upon us ere we 
were aware of it. The Coqcigrues 
came on Pantagenel and Brother 
John as they sat at the feast, and 
badgered Brother John about his 
diet, and beset Pantagenel with long 
questions about Local Option, and 
Free Education, and Manhood Suf- 
frage, and many other horrors, to 
all of which Pantagenel returned 
very short answers ; and 

“When they heard these answers of 
Pantagenel they all fell, some a weeping 
some a praying, some a Swearing, some 

* “Letters to Dead Authors.” By 
ANDREW LANG. London: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 
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a arbitrating, some a lecturing, some a 
concussing, some a preaching, some 
faith-healing, some miracle-working 
some a hypnotising, some a writing to 


the daily 


press; and while they were 


thus busy, like folk distraught, ‘ reforn 
ing the island,’ Pantagenel burst « 

a laughin g waerent they were greatly 
dismayed : for laughter killeth the whole 
race of the Coqcigrues, and they may not 


endure it.” 


Sir John Maundeville’s correspon- 
dent tells him a good deal about the 
designs of Russia in Central Asia, 
and Herodotus learns to what ex- 
tent recent research has affected 
his veracity, while Eusebius of 
Ceesarea hears of the battles of the 
Alemanui over the gods of the 
heathen, and so forth. Of the 
more serious letters we have not 
space to speak. Most people, we 
think, will agree with Mr. Lang's 


remarks. Eulogistic or critical, all, 
We are sure, will read them with 
pleasure. And when we further 


say that to the charm of the letter 
press are added the JOys of good 
print and paper, wide margins, and 
a pretty binding, our re: aders will, 
we hope, accept our assurance that 
this is one of the most enjoyable 
books that we have read for a long 
time. 


DICKENSIANA 


Mr. KitTTon has rendered dis- 
tinct service to lovers of Dickens by 


the compilation of this book. He has 
collected together a large number 


(584 entries) of the more important 
English and American critiques that 
appeared on the publication of 
Dickens’ books, and classified them 
under ten chief headings. It is a 
far more satisfactory and more ela- 
borate piece of workmanship than 
the two Dickens’ Bibliographies 
that already exist, and is through- 
out conscientiously and impartially 
yet lovingly executed ; but it has 
no index. It is, we have no doubt, 
already in the hands of all Dickens’ 


“ Dickensiana :”’ a Bibliography of 
the Literature relating to Charles 
Dickens and his Writings. By FRED G. 
KITTON. Crown 8vo. London : George 
Redway, 1886. 
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collectors. To students of literary 


criticism, also, it will be of special 
interest ; and we would warmly 
recommend despairing young au- 
thors to obtain an hour’s perusal of 
. ru 1 : 

it. ‘To readers who have lived 
through the same years that the 
humourist did, it will recall many 


memories ; and leave them to philo- 
sophise on the futility of early 
prophecies and the unreality of 
literary ideals and standards. 


HOW TO FORM A LIBRARY.* 


Tuis elegantly printed little volume 
is the first of a new series of 
books which are to appear under 
the collective title of ‘‘ The Book- 
lover’s Library.” Mr. Wheatley is 
announced as the editor of the 
series, and is himself the author of 
this opening volume. We are sorry 
we cannot congratulate him on 
having made the most of his self- 
imposed task. We might not un- 
reasonably have expected a further 
contribution to the “ Best Books” 
question, so recently discussed on 
all hands, and should have regarded 
Mr. Wheatley’s views as to the 
essentials of a private library with 
considerable interest. But in place 
of our being told “how to form a 
library,” we have a farrago of biblio- 
graphical jottings only of interest, 
if scientifically combined, to form a 
whole. The first chapter, ‘ How 
Men have formed Libraries,” might, 
with a little care and some research, 
have yielded most interesting read- 


* “ How to Form a Library.” 
B. WHEATLEY, F.8S.A. 12mo. 
Elliot Stock, 1886. 


By H. 
London : 


ing, and have been made very in 

structive, but it is here little more 
than a heap of ul-digested extracts 
thrown together without regard to 
relative importance or perspective. 
“How to Buy,” which is the title of 
the second chapter, resolves itself 
into a recommendation not to buy 
at all, but to employ some “ respect- 
able bookseller” to do so for one— 
a piece of advice that the bibliophile 
will certainly fail totake. As well 
might a huntsman be recommended 
to get his valet to do his hunting 
for him! Mr. Wheatley is more to 
the point when he applies himself 
to giving lists of Special Biblio- 
graphies ; but even here he is weak. 
His lists are eclectic, it is true ; but 
we cannot grasp his standpoint, 
unless it be derived from title-pages 
alone, and even these are in some 
cases erroneously given or referred 
to in editions since enlarged (e.., 
Alger’s “Future Life,” p. 168). 
The concluding chapter but one, on 
‘Publishing Societies” (itself a 
misnomer), is little more than an 
abridgment of the list of literary 
societies given in the Supplement 
to Bohn’s editions of Lowndes’ 
‘‘ Bibliographer’s Manual,” where it 
can be readily consulted by the 
librarian or library-owner. The 
last chapter isa reprint of Sir John 
Lubbock’s Working Men’s College 
list of the “100 Best Books,” to- 
gether with some of the comments 
and suggested improvements there- 
on, contributed to the Pall Mall 
Gazette. Altogether, we must pass 
a very unfavourable verdict upon 
this book, regretting that so fer- 
tile a subject should have been 
so barrenly treated by a writer 
capable of really good work. 








































THE BEST BOOKS OF THE PAST MONTH. 


A Classified Bibliography of the Best Current English and American Litera 
is in preparation by the Compiler of the following List, which he has arranged 
to continue monthly in the pages of TIME. The book itself, which it is hoped 
may be issued very shortly, will comprise all the “ best books,’ arranged und: 
scientifically classified Subject Headings, and will indicate the publisher’ 
name, the date of publication, the size and price of each entr 

Where the Sub-Class Heading is itself sufficiently distinctive, the arrangement of entrics follows 

the Alphabet of the Authors’ Names: otherwise the Subject Word of the Title, or in some cases 


an Explanatory Key-Word to the contents of a book, gives the Alphabet. Remarks in square 
brackets are by the Compiler. 


CLASS A.—CHRISTIANITY. 


A 1.—BIBLE AND BIBLICAL STUDY. 


Interpretation, History of. By Arehd. F. W. Farrar; 16s., 8vo, Macmill: 
’ St. John, Revelation of. By W. Milligan ; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Macmillan. 


A 2.—ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Fathers of Jesus, The. By Kenningale Cook ; 2 y., 28s., 8vo, Paul. 

Growth of the Church. By J. Cunningham ; 9s., 8vo, Macmillan. 

Reformation, Hist. of. By Can. G. G, Perry [Epochs of Church Hist.] ; 2s. 6d 
cr. 8vo, Longman. 


A 3.—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 
Nature and the Bible. By F. H. Rensch [tr.] ; 2 v., 21s., Svo, Clark, Win. 
A 6.—SERMONS. 


Beecher, H. W. [Am.]. Selected Sermons ; 2 v., 7s., cr. 8vo, Dickinson. 
Steere, Bp. E. Notes on Sermons, Ser. IT. ; 7s. 6d., er. 8vo, Bell. 


CLASS B._NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGION AND 
MYTHOLOGY. 


B 2.—_MYTHOLOGY AND FOLKLORE. 


Cesaresco, C’tss. E. M. Ess. in Study of Folk Songs; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Redway 





CLASS C.—PHILOSOPHY. 


C 1—HISTORIES AND GENERAL. 
Bax, E, B. Handbk. of Hist. of Philosophy ; 5s., er, 8yo, Bohn’s Lib. 
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CLASS D.—SOCIETY. 





D 1.—LAW. 


Hindu Law of Inheritan: ommenton. By J. 8. Sironami; 2ls., 8vo, Thacker 
Roman Law of Damage t roperty. By E. Grueber; 10s. 6d., 8vo, Clar. Press. 


D 4.—SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Romilly, H. The Punishment of Death ; 9s., cr. 8vo, Murray. 
D 6.—COMMERCE. 
Barbour, D. Theory of | tallism; | ‘r, 8Svo, Cassell. 


CLASS E.—_GROGRAPHY. 





E 1.—GENERAL. 


Hiibner, Bar. von. Th the British Empire ; 2 v., 24s., er. 8vo, Murray 

E 2.—EUROPE. 
Eastern Europe, Life a1 ety in. By W. J. Tucker; 15s., 8vo, Low. 
Greek Islands and Turkey after the W xy H. M. Field; 8s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Lo 

E 3.—ASIA. 
Burma, after the Conquest. By G. G¢ ls. 6d., er. 8vo, Low. 

as it was, as it is, as it will b J. G. Scott; 5s., cr. 8vo, Redway. 

E 4.—AFRICA. 
Azores, or Western Islan By W. F, Walker; 10s. 6d., er. 8vo,tTriibner. 
Morocco. El-Maghret: 1,200 miles’ ride thro’ Morocco, By*°H. E. M. Stutfield 


8s. 6d., er. Svo, Low 


CLASS F.—HISTORY. 





F 4.—MODERN. 


Parkman, F.[Am.]. 1 regon Trail ; 7s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Macmillan. 
Radical Pioneers of 181 ntury. By Dr. J. B. Daly; 6s., er. 8vo, Sonnensch 
Lives of Wilkes, Horne 1 cé, Paine, Priestley, Burke, and others. 


F 5.—_CONTEMPORARY 


De Cosson, F. A. Days and Nights of Service with Sir G. Graham ; 14s., 8vo, Mun 


Lucy, H. W. Diary of the Gladstone Parliament; 12s., 8vo, Cassell. 


CLASS G.—BIOGRAPHY. 
G 1.—INDIVIDUAL. 


Bazley, Hy., the Oxford Evancelist : 6s.. er. 8vo. Macmillan. 
Longfellow, H. W., Life of. By S. Longfellow; 2 v., 28s., 8vo, Paul. 





CLASS H.—SCIENCE. 





H 1.—GENERAL. 


Naturalist’s Diary: a Day-Book of Meteorology, Phrenology, and Rural Biolog 


By C. Roberts; 2s. 6d., 8vo, Sonnenschein. 
H 8.—ZOOLOGY. 
Fishes, Fresh-water, of Europe. By H. G, Seeley, ill. ; 21s., r. 8vo, Cassell. 
H 10.—MEDICINE. 
Materia Medica. By C. D, F. Phillips; 25s., 8vo, Churchill. 


Midwifery, Manual of. By A, L. Galabin; 15s., er. 8vo, Churchill. 
Surgery, Manual of. By F. Treves; 3 v., each 7s, 6d., cr. 8vo, Cassell. 
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CLASS I._ARTS AND TRADES. 
I 5,-INDUSTRIES, ETC. 


Builders’ Work. By H.C. Seddon; 16s., r. 8vo, Rivington. 
I 9.—FINE ARTS. 
Chesneau, E, Education of an Artist [Fine Art Lib.] ; 


I 12.—SPORTS. 
Hore, J. P. History of Newmarket ; 3 v., 37s. 6d., 8vo, Baily & Co. 
Suffolk, Earl. Rac. and Steeplechas. [ Badminton Lib.]; 10s. 6d., er 





. 8vo, Li 


CLASS K.—LITERATURE. 
K 3.—PHILOLOGY. 


Hungarian Dictionary. By F. de P. Bizonfy ; 1l6s., 8vo, Nutt. 
Icelandic Primer. By H. Sweet; 3s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Clar. Press. 
Japanese Grammar, By B. H. Chamberlain ; 5s., cr. 8vo, Triibner. 


K 9.— FICTION. 


Demos: a Story of English Socialism ; 3 v., 31s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Smith & Elder. 

Dostoieffsky, F. The Crime and the Punishment | tr. fr. Russ. | ; 6s., cr. 8vo, Vizetelly. 

McCarthy, J. “The Right Honourable” ; 3 v., 31s. 6d., er. 8vo, Chatto. ‘ 

Oliphant, Mrs. A Country Gentleman ; 3 v., 31s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Macmillan. 

‘‘Queer Stories” from 7ruth, Ser. I. By E. C. Grenville Murray 
Sonnenschein. 





; Is., cr. 8vo, 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. The Birbeck Building Society’s Annual 
B IRKBECK BAN K.£-- Receipts exceed Five Millions. 


Southampton Buildings, Chance.v Lane OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
ee oe Soon om SD H FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im 


POSITS, repayable on demand. mediate possession, and no Rentto pay. Apply at 
r a ’ Yr Th lah ‘TT " mm ‘ — onc = ’ a wy * 
[WO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT AC- | the Office of the BrrkBEcK BuiLpiIne@ Society, 

COUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 


balances, when not drawn below £100. How TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 


The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of Wag thy ig Fi : a 
Charge, the Custody of Deeds, Writings, and other LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 


Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of with immediate possession, either for Building or 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- Garden ng Purposes. Apply at the Office of th 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND Society. 
THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full par- 
ticulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. 
THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full par- 
ticulars,can be obtained post free, on application to 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 3lst, 1884. 





: a) THIS FAMOUS 
OVNI. osricy weprorwe 
Is a C rtain Cure for all Disorders of the LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS. 


A Great PURIFIER of the BLOOD; a Powerful Invigorator of the System, in cases of 
WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, and is unequalled in Complaints incidental to Females, 





















SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


NTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 
Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. Made 
tancously with B ng Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk 
c = The Faculty proncunce it “* The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for Br: 
06 ‘<> Lunchecn, or Supper, and inva'uable for Inve lids and young children,”’ 


COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla ©} 


Adam Street, W.C. ard may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at ls. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., etc. 
‘*The economy of Nature provides a remedy for every complaint.” 


For the Effectual Cure of RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, & LUMBAGO, ask for 


VICEERS’ AN TILACTIC. 


In bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., of Chemists ; and for 1s, 3d., 3s., and 48. 10d., by Parcels Post, fron 
DrevroT: 6, MUSCOVY COURT, TOWER HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


Stamps and P.0.0. payable to M. A. Vickers, Seething Lane. 
MONGST the numerous Testimonials given to the efficacy of Antilactic, Mr. Vickers holds one from a Gent 
man residing at Falkirk Parsonage, Scotland, who therein states that, when suffering from Rheumatis1 
‘“VICKERS’ ANTILACTIC” was the only remedy that gave him any relief, 


t Out ; a Pen on a New Principle. 





NO COMPLICATIONS. ‘“* The Requirements of a Fountain P: 


THE “FLYING 2 —---ow-wmmmy DUTCHMAN ” PEN, 
CLM Suk ample box by post, Is. ld. 


6d., or 1s. per box, of all Stationers, dk KS 
** Our Editor wrote 400 words with one dip.’’—Dewsbury Reporter. 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON, PATENTEES (EstaBiisHEp 1770) EDINBURGH. 


Penmakers to Her Majesty’s Government Offices. 











PAGE WOODCOCK S WIND PILLS 





GOOD for the Cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
GOOD for the Cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the Cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD for the Cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the Cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the Cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 


2 GOOD for the Cure of ALL COMPLAINTS 
arising from aidisordered state of the STOMACH, BOWELS, or LIVER. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each; or sent by post for 14, 33, 
or 54 stamps, according to size, by 


PAGE D. WOODCOCK, High Street, Lincoln. 
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PERRY & CO.’S 


WATCHMAN’S TIME CONTROLLER 


(NEWMAN’S PATENT) 


Is a Handsome 
CLOCK, ten by ten 
inches, with a large 
Plain Face or Dial, 
keeping good Time; 
has a double case to 
Dust 
Moisture, and is suit- 
able for Office, Bank, 
or Factory. 


keep out and 


Price, 42s, each. 
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SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN 


Win 
Hi 





Is an INDICATOR 
which records the 
hours your Day or 


Night WATCHMAN 
reniainson duty, and 
is ABSOLUTELY 
TAMPERPROOF, 
Useful in Factories, 
Banks, Hotels, Thea- 


Build- 
ings, and ali Institu- 











tres, Public 


tions employing 
Watchmen. 


Price, 42s. each. 
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WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
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Send for Circular to PERRY & CO. LIMITED, Sole Agents, 18, 19, & 20, HOLBORN VIADUCT, & 
LONDON, E.C. 


PERRY & (0.’S KEYLESS SPORTING WATCH. 


In Nickel Case, 21s. 
Ladies Size, Silver, 35s. 
In Sterling Silver Cases, 30s. 


LOA AAA" 






This Watch is the best and cheapest in the market. 
) RELIABLE TIMEKEEPER. 


well 


finished. 


Crystal Glass. 


Ladies Size, Nickel, 25s. 


Gold Cases, £5 5s. 
It is a 


Horizontal Movement, Jewelled, and 
Invaluable for 


Riding, Boating, 


Cricketing, etc., as also for Schoolbe ys’ wear. 


The Trade Supplied. 


PERRY & CO., LIMITED, STEEL PEN MAKERS, 


18, 19, & 20, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
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